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Introduction 



The problem of caring for children outside of the home of their 
biological families has been one of the chief concerns of child welfare 
agencies for sometime. There are four basic categories of sudi children: 

a) those who are In short-term care aualtlng return to their biological 
families • 

b) those whose status In care Is Indetermlnant while work Is belnt? 
continued with the blolor,lcal family. 

c) those who are in the permanent custody of the agency and x^ho will 
not be returned to their biolofjical families, and 

d) those who have special needs (e.r*., physical, emotional, or mental) 
that require spqclallzed families. 

The major consideration in planning for the children who will not be returned 

to their families or who are eligihle for adoption has shifted considerably 

over the past fex-; years. As fewer healthy Infants are released to ap^encies 

for adoption, the emphasis of many agency programs has moved from finding 

^•perfect'* children for ''perfect*' families to programs designed to emphasize 

the adoption of ''hard-to-place'' children. Hany agencies have had great 

success with programs designed to place children from minority pjoups or 

inter-racial backgrounds. The child that is still most likely to ar^ait 

appropriate placement is the one with a mental, emotional, or physical 

handicap, especially of the more severe type. Since family care is usually 

the optimum plan for these children, X7here adoptive homes are not available, 

the agency must find suitable foster homes. 

The pjiirpose of this study has been to survey current practices in the 

placement of handicapped children in an attempt to determine those practices 

And policies that are most likoly to result in maximization of adoptive 
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placements for these children* Tim project staff collected data from 
foster care and adoption workers in a number of different ar.encies. They 
talked with and observed the operations of state and local staffs in six 
states. The following report sunmarizes and evaluates the najor findings 
of the project. It concludes xrLth recorunendations for child ^/elfare 
agency staff and suggests areas for research and denonstration projects. 

Throughout this report, ^'handicap'' refers to a mental, emotional, or 
physical condition that might prevent or delay suitable placement • The 
authors recognize that ^any people have cone to deplore a label that has 
long been used to emphasize limitations rather than merely recof^nize 
differences. Although we share this concern, we could not find a suitable 
alternative which would adequately identify the types of children with whom 
we are concerned. The "exceptional child" is what every parent seeks. The 
term "special need" child includes children who are difficult to place for 
reasons other than a mental, emotional, or physical condition. Althou.oh 
"handicapped child" mip,ht seem a derogatory term to some, it is sufficiently 
familiar to identify the children with whom we are concerned without the 
awtarardness of constantly spelling out specific special needs. 

One of the questions asked repeatedly during the study was what was 
meant by handicapped. The term was purposely left undefined, in reco^^nition 
that what constitutes a handicap varies from community to community, le 
were interested in the potential placement of any child whose mental, 
emotional, or physical conflltlon might prevent or delay the placement that 
the agency had determined would be most beneficial, ^e felt that workers 
and agency personnel themselves were best able to define such conditions, 
since they knew their o\m comnunitiea and the difficulties they would face 
In p^;^c^ng a particular child, lie conjectured, for instance, that a medical 
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condition that mi":ht seen as a handicap to placement in one conmunity 
ni^ht not be siphificant in another. 

As a result of allw^ing the workers to define a handic^ip as any 
characteristic that mirht delay or prevent placement, we found that there 
were indeed si<»nificant variations, not only betvjeen p.eop.raphical areas 
but between agencies in the sane community. Workers who were placin*', 
Dovm's Syndrome children in adoptive homes were not as prone to define 
"slow children' as handicapped. 

Many workers indicated that older children and children of minority 
races were also operatin?^' under a handicap in their particular community— 
that these characteristics were likely' to be an obstacle to suitable place- 
ment. AlthouRh these characteristics complicate the placement of a child 
with a mental, emotional, or physical condition, the study did not focus 
on age or race, or define these characteristics as handicaps. Host programs 
designed to place special need children do not malce this distinction, and 
there are certainly many similarities between successful placement of an 
older child and a handicapped child. There is no way of recognizing the 
extent to which many older children with emotional problems might be more 
adequately "labeled as handicapped in terms of age. However, any label that 
the worker thinks is important in determining a family's ability to acceot 
a given child is likely to be translated into some message sent to that 
family about the child's desirability. 

Throughout this report, the concentration is on children for whom the 
best placement situation is jeopardized because of a mental, emotional, or 
physical condition that makes it difficult to find families who are willing 
to provide the stable, loving environment that every child needs in order to 
develop to his full potential. In this sense the child suffers an additional 

M-J^^ handicap— that of not having a family. . 
ERJC * ') 
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Chapter I 

TIIE STUDY: MC^^GROUIID, GOALS, AIID CO;^?,XT 



This is a report on current aj;ency policy and practices as they pertain 
to the placement of handicapped children* Its basis Is a study that 
developed out of the chanj^lnG trends In adoption, the frrovjlnc concern for 
protection of ciilldren, and other studies suggesting problems In the 
placeisent of handicapped children. Xlie present chapter briefly describes 
these areas and outlines the study c»oals. In addition it examines child 
welfare legislation and organization of services in the six states in 
which study agencies are located. 
BACKGROOllD 

Latest federal statistics for 1971^ Indicate that the number of non- 
relative adoptions has decreased for the nation as a v/hole. This decrease 
continued beti/een 1971 and 1972^ in the fifty-seven agencies surveyed by 
the Child tielfare League of America. Tlie decrease in adoption appears to 
reflect a decrease in the number of healthy Infants available for adoption 
rather than a lack of interest on the part of potential adoptive families* 
Most agencies have a long list of families waiting for Infants and are 
discouraging applications from families that are only interested in healthy 
infants. 

The national movement to deterrnln^^ and protect children's rl<»hts 
includes the tenet that all children have the right to a stable home with 
loving parents. If the child's biolo<>ical family cannot care* for hin, there 
is strong pressure for finding a substitute family. In addition, concern 

'''Adoptions in 1971: Supp_lenent _to Child Welfare Sta tistics , U*S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, !7ashington5 D.C., 1973. 

^Ittchael J. Smith, '^Selected Adoption Data for 1969, 1070 and 1971, "Child 
W<»1fnre T>eflg«e of America, Inc., Hew York, 1972. 
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for the rights of the child means that his heeaS iaust be considered and not 
superceded by the rights and arbitrary needs of the adults who care for him. 

Grass root citizens groups of adoptive and foster parents are pressurinp, 
agencies and state legislatures to re-examine their policies. These groups 
are attempting to redefine the role of, the family vis a vis the agency by 
stressing the need for agencies to be more responsive to the needs of 
children and less arbitrary in their determination of the best care plan 
for the child. 

These trends have resulted in the agencies redefining their major 
objectives so that for the adoption worker especially, the goal is to find 
a family for a child in need rather than a child for a nice family. Although 
there is a substantial body of literature dealing with adoption, relatively 
little work has been done on *;he unique problems that the mentally, emotionally, 
or physically handicapped child presents to the agency. One study^ of 
families that had adopted such children suggested that the families were 
typically marginal in meeting agency requirements and often felt that they 
were forced to accept a child that had problems because they had failed to 
meet agency criteria. Many of these families, hOTJever, felt that the 
problems their children had brought to the family were manageable and that 
they might have had to face the same problem vrith biological children born 
into the family. Some seemed to viet; the agency's role as the ''hand of 
fate" that determined that they would have a child with problems , but this 
was no different than any other life gamble. 

Studies^ of the willingness to adopt atypical children suggest* that 

^Fred ^lassarik and David S. Franklcn, Adoption of Children with ^^edical 
Conditions^ Children's Home Society of Calif ornia, Los Angeles, 1967. 

^See for instance Jlenry Ilaas and Richard Engler, Children in ^Teed of 
Parents , Colinabia University Press, Hew York, 1959 and Ursula Gallagher, 
"The Adoption of Ifentally Pvetarded Children," Children ^ 15 (Jan, -Feb, , 1963) 
pp, 17-21, 
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there is more wllllnsness among families to accept such children than Is 
utilized by agencies. Chambers^ found that though a wide range of handicaps 
Is acceptable to adoptive applicants as a group, only one or Wo handicaps 
can be accepted by any given couple. The adoption worker faces the problem 
of helping families decide what kind of child they can best parent and what 
Icind of child will provide greatest satisfaction to the family. Research^ 
suggests that the child welfare worker's ovm feelings about the problems 
that a handicapped child brings to a family may be one of the crucial 
factors in their ability to work effectively v7lth prospective families. 

Effective agency policy and practice in placing handicapped children in 
adoptive or foster homes will in part depend on the extent to which agencies 
are able to find answers to the follotrtng questions: 

1) I'Jhat are the crucial considerations in providing good family care 
for such children? 

2) Can suitable homes be found? 

3) How do you find the appropriate families? 

4) Ilhat services are most appropriate for the agency to provide at 
different stages in their work with the family? 

5) \^at are the appropriate modifications that are necessary in agency 
structure, practice or policy to achieve effective service delivery 
in this area? 

PROJECT GOALS 

The project described in this report explored some of these questions ♦ 
Data v;ere gathered from a number of sources and utiliisJed to describe existing 
agency service in an attempt to discover methods of effective service 

^Donald E. Chambers) "t'lillingness to Adopt Atypical TMldren,'' Child 
Helfare, 49 (Hay, 1970). 

^Alice noriiccker, "Adoption Opportunities for the Handicapped," Children , 
(Jiily-Augtist, 1962) pp. 149-152. 
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delivery in providing adoptive placeoents for handicapped children. The 
purpose of this project was to discover the most effective procedures and 
practices In maximizing the number* and quality of such placements. As 
outside observers, the project staff hoped to be able to discover patterns 
or tendencies that nipht not be obvious to the staffs Involved In the actual 
placement. In order to assure the g^nerallzablllty of the project findings, 
the project studied a variety of agencies In a number of states. Funds 
allo^jed the Inclusion of agencies from six states, each of x^hlch varies In 
Its organization of child welfare services. Public and private agencies 
located In rural and urban areas In each state x^ere Included. 

The project was not limited to collecting and analyzing data on what 
xtas currently being done. In addition, the staff attempted to assure that 
the project findings would be disseminated to the agencies in a form that 
could be immediately utilized to modify practices. Uith these goals the 
project was organized in three stages: 

1. Collection and analysis of data from adoption agencies and state 
departments of social service on their policies and practices regarding the 
care of handicapped children, with special emphasis on the way in which the 
agencies seek out or encourage prospective adoptive and foster families to 
Insure the placement of the child in a suitable home. 

2. Organization of a workshop (Ann Arbor, March 23, 1973) where 
representatives from adoption agencies, agencies organized to help families 
with children \7lth specific kinds of handicaps, associations of parents of 
children v/ith handicaps, and adoptive parents of handicapped children V7ere 
able to exchange information and ideas about adopting handicapped children* 
This discussion of problems, policies, and possible program guidelines was 
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utilized both as a disseciination technique to give the workers some feed- 
back on the insichts developed in analysis of the data that had been gathered 
to that point and to elicit further data for analysis. 

3. Preparation of a handbook for distribution to agencies conmunicating 
the insights on successful practices for the^ placement of mentally, emotionally, 
. or physically handicapped children that evolved from the research and workshop 
stages* 

The specific research questions of the project were: 
Agency Level : 

1) Uhat, are existing agency policies for classifying children as 
"special need*' because of a mental, emotional, or physical handicap? 

2) Ilhat are agency practices in attracting potential adoptive and 
foster parents for such children? 

3) I'lhat are agency criteria for studying such families? 

A) ^Ihat are agency alternatives to placing a handicapped child in a 
private home (i#e., institutional placement) and when are such 
alternative .placements utilized? 

5) 'Jhat is the number and characteristics of handicapped children in 
agency cutody over the past year? 

6) ^Jhat is the rate of placement or prognosis for placing these children? 

7) Ilhat are the policies and programs that agencies see as likely to 
be useful in enlarging the number of families interested in caring 
for handicapped children? 

I'Jorker Level : 

9) What is the caseworker's interpretation of her otm agency's policies? 

10) !niat are the characteristics of handicapped children being placed 

in adoption, the means by which adoptive parents reached the decision 

to adopt such a child and the general characteristics of the 
adoptive families? 

11) IJhat are characteristics of the children in the worker's agency whom 
the worker feels are unlikely to be placed in adoptive homes, the 
reasons such placement is unlikely, and the type of care the agency 
is likely to be able to arrange? 
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Project staff gathered data from organizations and agencies in six 
states in an attempt to explore the answers to these questions. Chapter II 
describes the methodology and research techniques tised for gathering data 
and its analysis. Chapters III through V examine the data in light of the 
project goals. Chapter VI describes the dissemination phases of the project. 
Chapter VII malces a series of recommendations for Improved service delivery 
and Chapter JT VIII summarizes findings and evaluates the project's success in 
meeting its goals. 

The purpose of the report is not to evaltiate the adequacy of individual 
agencies, types of agencies, or states. Rather it is an attempt to systematize 
data about current practices in the field and to seek insichts into the way 
in which agency organization, worker attitudes, and community milieu facilitate 
the adoptive placement of handicapped children. 
COMTEXT: ADOPTIOH IN THE SIX STATES 

The organization of adoption services varies bett^een the states but there 
are also certain commonalities. In every state the adoption law specifies 
the individuals, organizations, and agencies that may be licensed to place 
children. Although professionals agree that independent placements (those 
in which no licensed agency studies the home and supervises the placement) 
are hazardous to the child and despite state legislation attempting to limit 
or control such placements, such placements do occur in each of the six states. 

All adoptions are finalized in county courts where the judges are 
elected. Thus the state statutes are Interpreted at the local level and within 
the context of the judges' . Perception of the communities values. The county 
court is responsible for termination of parental rights, and approves the 
ndoptive study. Although the courts usually rely heavily upon agency 
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recoimnendatlons, v;hen an agency Is Involved, sonetlnyes these are overridden. 
iiany agencies are aware, of and work within the fttncwork of the Inter- 
pretation of their particular Judge. 

Chart 1.1 summarizes the legal statutes and organizational structure 
of the six states In this study. Every state except Alabama recognizes 
voluntary release ol a child by Its parents. In Alabama the court acts on 
every release. Four of the six states also recognize secondary releases: 
permitting the custody of a child to be transferred.. from one agency to another. 
Although voluntary and secondary release legislation Increases the llkllhocd 
that a child can be speedily placed In the most suitable adoptive home, thi^e 
Is some concern that such procedures nay fall to adequately protect parental 
rights.' Subsequently some states are considering revising their coies to 
Include court supervision of all releases. In Alabama and Indiana vrhere 
there Is no provision for secondary release, Inter- agency placements are made. 

Four states have provision for subsidized adoptions Including both 
maintenance and medical subsidies. In Ohio the funding for these subsidies 
Is at the county level. Indiana^ s legislation Is recent and vjas not In 
effect during data collection phases of the study. Reapundcnto In each state 
reported they felt there had been Inadequate utilization of subsidy le^jlblat-lou 
to date. 

Host non-relative adoptions In each state are made by cither the state 
department of social services or private agencies. Most of the private 
agencies have concentrated their resources toward placing healthy Infants 
but a few are also placing special need children t (See Chapter III for a 
detailed analysis.) The largest proportion of special need children arc In 
the ctiotody of the public agencies. Public agencies usually have an office 
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in each county. The coordination and control of county policy varies 
tremendously between the states. In Georgia and Alabaina most inter-county 
or inter-area placements are not made at the county level, but are made at 
the state or regional level by a staff that matches children vrf.th families. 
This is not typical of other states in the sample although they all have 
adoption exchanges to facilitate inter-county placements. In Ohio and 
Indiana, the county agencies are independent of the state office, limiting 
the role of the latter to an advisory unit, llichigan and North Carolina fall 
between these two patterns. The state offices set policy and coordinate 
adoption services, but the county maintains some autonomy in implementing 
procedures* 

inally, all of the states except Indiana and Ohio have a staff 
development office to coordinate in-service training materials for child 
wlfare workers although the investment in this area varies. All of the 
B-cates except Indiana have provision to partially reimburse workers for 
expenditures for additional training. 

It is vjlthin this framev/ork of common patterns and variations that the 
project attemoted to discover and evaluate the ways in which the agencies 
are to place handicapped children. 
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Giapter II 
TlETIIOmOGY 

LEVELS OF ORGAIlIZATIOn 

This study focvises on several levels of orfi;atiization. Tlie federal level 
shapes soals* policies, and procedur»:o thioAjph various depatttn*>ut» timt 
collect and coordinate Infomatlon, provide consultatioix to the various 
states, collect statistics on adoptions, fund research and demonstration 
projects, and provide funds for special personnel at the state level. Th^se 
actltrities are carried out through several offices or bureaus xJlthlu the 
Departnent of Health, Education, and Helfare such as the Children's Bureau 
of the Office of Child Developiaent . The United States is divided Into 
several regional areas by n.E.H. with staff in these offices providing 
services to state agencies. This study focuses on adoptions in two of these 
re<'.ions. Tliree states were selected within each rer.ion (Indiana, mchi«*an 
and Ohio from P.esion 5 and Alabaiaa, Georgia and Horth Carolina from ne<^ion 4). 

As indicated in Chapter I, the actual adoptions are confirmed at the 
county level in accordance T7ith the appropriate state lepal codes. The state 
departments of social services vary in the extent to which they influence 
the actual operation" of local ap.encies . 

There are three types of adoption agencies differing in their source of 
funds, type of orpanization, and population served. They are public a<»encies, 
private sectarian agencies, and "private non-sectarian ajrencies. Our analysis 
strategy anticipated differences in the p.oals, policies, and procedures of 
these three types of ap.encles with regard to finding adoptive homes for 
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handicapped children* A sample of each type of agency was selected from 
each region. Since county public agencies differ greatly by size and type 
of community serviced, they v/ere further stratified on the basis of metro- 
politan or non-metropolitan location. 

Vlhile some data were collected at the federal , regional, and state 
levels, the i>ritnary focus of the study was on the individual agency, ^e 
attempted to analyze goals, policies, and procedures for placing handicapped 
children in adoptive homes and to examine hw these goals, policies and 
procedures were shaped and implemented by the agency's foster care and 
adoption workers • 

Unlike moet In studies, the researchers v/ere not concerned that the 
research activity itself might contaminate the data being collected. To 
the contrary — one of the^ goals X7as to evaluate the extent to which the 
research could be used as a cataljst for social change. This ^oal freed the 
project from constraints bf feeding information back into the ays ton tmt-fl 
after all of the data were collected. It was possible to reach tentative 
conclusions and then validate these at later data acquisition stages. 

Attempts X7ere made to validate information by comparing data from 
several levels of organization: state coordinator, agency director, and 
adoption workers. This continuous analysis and feed back led to several 
important insights on facets of the adoption process of handicapped children 
that would not have developed If the data analysis wcs postponed until 
acquisition was completed. ^ . 

Furthermore, use of a multi-faceted approach to collecting information 
allowed the project staff to develop a holistic picture of the adoption 
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process in the various types of agencies studied. It not only led to 
Insights not likely to be acquired through a single method, but also allowed 
ufl to develop and refine these insights by checlcing their accuracy and 
generallzablllty, . This technique worked well in many ways (e.g., detemlning 
the role of the private physician in the adoptive process and the lueaalng of ' • 
a disrupted adoption to the worker). However, some insights still came' too 
late to be investigated in the study (e.g., non-relative adoptions supervised 
by court staff without services from the agencies that we studied) » 
SAIIPLE 

Adoption agencies were selected from six states (See Levels of Analysis 
as outlined in Chart 2,1). The agencies comprising the northern sample were 
selected from Indiana, Michigan, arid Ohio. All of the agencies in these 
states licensed to do adoptive placements were sorted into ont of the following 
categories: public metropolitan, public non-metropolitan, private sectarian, 
and private non-sectarian. Agencies were then selected on a random basis 
from each category. 

Table 2.1 
northern Sample 
Strata K Refusal Added Completed 

Public, Metropolitan 15 2 6 19 

Public, non-metropolitan 15 1 1 15 

Private, sectarian 10 1 1 10 

Private, non-sectarian 9 1— 8 

Total 49 5 8 52 

Five agencies refused to cooperate on the grounds that participation 

4 

would ovoiburdon their staffs. In four cases refusals came early enough so 
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that the agency could be replaced by another of the same type. After data 
collection had started, it was decided to include all of the metropolitan 
public agencies in Michigan that were involved In a special state project 
to find adoptive homes for special need children. This added four agencies 
to the saraple. Thus total sample size for the northern states was 62. 
Completed agency questionnaires were returned by 52 or 84 per cent of the 
agencies. 

Agencies in three southern states vrere included in the study. As these 
agencies were further away and wre not offered stipends to the workshop, 
they did not participate to the same extent as the northern agencies. Sanple 
selection in these states was complicated by variations in the organization 
of adoption services. An attempt was made to select agencies on the sane 
basis as in the north but this was only possible for the public agencies in 
North Carolina. In Alabama, inter-county adoptions are all handled through 
the State Office in Ilontgomery. This office agreed to cooperate in the 
study, and was visited by the project staff. In Georgia, state officials 
felt that many of the public agencies could not be asked to participate in 
the study as they did not have the available staff time, A purposive sample 
of five agencies and a regional office distributed across the state was 
selected with cooperation of state officials. In addition, an agency 
questionnaire was completed by the state office and these data are included 
where appropriate. The state questionnaire is not Included in sampling 
calculations. 

Because of the limited number -of '.private adoption agencies in "these 
three states, all private agencies v/ere Included In the sample. 
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Table 2.2 
Southern Sannle 
Strata 2 Refusals Coaplgted 

Public, netropolitan 12 " 1 ^ 

Public, non-metropolitan H 3 5 



Private, sectarian 



0 3 <j 



Private, non-sectarian -61 5 



Total 



35 0 27 



Seventy-nine per cent of the southern agencies in the sanple returned 
conpleted questionnaires. Of the 96 asencies selected for the total savmle, 
79 or 32 per cent returned completed questionnaires. 

Each agency questionnaire asked the a?,ency director to list the nanes of 
each adoption and foster care T7or'-.er whose case load included children who uere 
lesally eligible for adoption, "hjo agencies (one in the north find or.e in th* 
south) refused to allovj their viorkers to complete the viorker questionnaire. 
Three agency questionnaires Tjere received too late in the data collection sta^e 
for questionnaires to be sent to the uorV.ers in their ar.ency. Conpleted 
questionnaires uere returned by 205 or 67 per cent of the xrorkers Tjho trere 
mailed questionnaires. 

Questionnaires return rates were relatively hi^.h for both agency and ^7or!-er 
Several factors mirht account for a return rate much higher than is typical of 
nailed questionnaires. T!ie cooperation of state ofiEice officials in T/ritin*' 
to each a<»ency and askinc for their cooperation undoubtedly helped in convincing 
apency staff of the lef^itinacy of the nroject and potential utility of its 
findings. . For those agencies in the northern sanple, the invitation T'ith 
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stipend to participate In the workshop helped convince them their cooperation 
would provide Inaaedlate feedback. Follow; up telephone conversations ulth the 
workers also helped to Involve then In the study and emphasized the liupprtance 
of their cooperation and participation. 

Chart 2,2 outlines the temporal organization of the study and indicates 
the many types of Information sathering techniques xiaed. Most of the data 
utilized for the quantitative analysis in this study were gathered through 
mailed questionnaires completed by the agency director or case work supervisor 
tn the sanrole agencies, A second set of questionnaires was completed by the 
foster care and adoption workers in the agencies whose case load included 
children legally eligible for adoption, (Copies cf the txio questionnaires 
are included in the Appendix,) 

Additional data was collected in a variety of ways. 

State Directors: Extensive unstructured lntervle!7S were conducted with 
the state adoption specialist in each of the six states. The topics covered 
included the adoption treriJa in each state, adoption laws, special programs, 
state organization of adoption and foster care, and innovative programs in 
the state designed to find homes for handicapped or special need children. 

Agencies: The project directors visited nine different agencies and 
conducted intensive interviews with the adoption and foster care supervisors. 
In six of these agencies, conferences were set up with a majority of the 
adoption and foster care workers participating in a discussion of the problems 
of finding homes for handicapped children within their communities and the 
types of fltroteglefi that had been attempted in that agency. 
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tp Codej^bparatlon> Codlnr* 



CodidflPunchlng, Susmry 



^ashln^ton, D.C» Visits vrlth Bureau 
of Statistics and SRS Experts, 
Michigan Special Project Staff 
Meetings 

State and Private A,'>encles In 
Atlanta find SRS :icglonal Office, 
Staff and Director Montgcnery, 
Alabama 

Wayne Department of Social Services- 
Staff, Child Welfare League of 
America, Regional *feetlngs, Toronto 

Spauldlnp, and lUchlgan Special 
Project Staff Meetings 

Bud Turner, Xansinn Staff 
Meeting, Lucas County Department 
of Social Services 



Advisory Board Program, 
Reservations 



Advisory ^oard Meetings 



Advisory I^oard Meetings, 
Leader Training Workshop 



I'ail and analyze 
Evaluations 



Coding, Punching, Suranary 



Michigan Child Placement Conference, 
Detroit 



Coding, Punching, Summary 



Meeting with Supervisors, Uayne 
Department of Social Services 
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Chart 2,2 Continued 



Month 



Data Collection, Etc> 



Visits 



August '73 Data Cleaning and Analysis 



September *73 Data Cleaning and Analysis 



IlichlBan Special Project 
ileetlnss 



October '73 - Data Cleaning and Analysis 
«n June '7A 
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2*2 Continued 



Visits Reoorts 



Paper at American 
Sociological 
Association Meeting 
In Hew York, Handbook 
Preparation 

Ilichlgan Special Project Handbook Draft 

Ileetlngs 



Final Pveport 
Preparation, Edit 
Handbook, Print 
and Distribute Handbook 
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Special Project: The State of llichlgan Department of Social Services 
established a spelcal project to find homes for special need children In 
April of 1972. Study staff attended several of their state-XTide monthly 
ia2etlng8 and were able to observe some of the problems of innovation that 
arose In the development of policy and the way In which these pKobleraa were • 
handled. All of these state workers participated In filling out worker 
questionnaires and In addition provided Information about all of the handi- 
capped children that they had placed In adoption between April 1972 and June 
1973. 

Workshop: A workshop was held In Ann Arbor, Hichlp,an on llarch 23, 1973. 
Participants Included representatives of the northern sample agencies. State 
of llichlgan Special Project workers, state and federal adoption specialists, 
workers from agencies, hospitals, and schools that serve handicapped children, 
representatives from associations serving the families of handicapped 
children, adoptive parents of handicapped children, representatives of citizen 
organizations interested in adoption, and handicapped university students. 
Tlie organization of the workshop included nine discussion groups that met for 
tT7o hours in the morning and again for tx7o hours in the afternoon. The 
discussions vera led by professionals who work with handicapped individuals 
and adoption workers who had experience in placing special need children in 
adoptive homes. All of the sessions included a student recorder x;ho took 
extensive notes on the discussion. Transcripts of these notes were analyzed. 
PROBLEl'E 

The collection and organization of the data necessary for meeting the 
objectives of this study presented several problems. Important variables for 
the study are the number of children with handicaps placed in adoptive homes, 
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the nuTDber of children eligible for adoption, and the nunber of handicapped 
adoptive placetnenta* Unfortunately, nany agencies Trere unable to provide 
this information. Most agencies do not have a record keeping system that 
allows them to obtain the necessary data x;ithout a file by file count • 
Although the majority of agencies V7ere vxilling to cooperate in obtaining this 
information, some vxere not. 

The unavailability of adoption statistics is prevalent at every level of 
organization. Although the federal government and most states attempt to 
compile such statistics, the level of precision and thoroughness of these 
attempts varies considerably. Even when the statistics available appear 
reliable, they seldom include tabulation by more than one or two characteristics. 

Another problem arose in attempting to define handicap. The researchers 
suspected that vzorlcers might differentially define this tern on the basis of 
their o\m particular orientation and experience. Rather than arrive at a 
precise definition to standardize this concept for all of the respondents, the 
decision uas reached that a child vras handicapped to the degree that he had 
a tnental, emotional, or physical condition that limited his opportunity for 
an adoptive placement. Although age and race are also handicapping for some 
children, the workers were asked to respond to the questionnaires only in 
te*.ms of mental, emotional, and physical handicaps and to include all medical 
conditions that in their opinion would increase the difficulty of finding a 
suitable home for a child. 

Analysis of the data suggests that a number of children labeled as 
emotionally handicapped may be handicapped in terms of age and the length of 
time in agency custody. It seems quite certain that the older child or black 
child is perceived as more difficult to place in an appropriate home than the 
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younger xjhlte child with the same handicap. 

A final problen, not unique to this study, Involved the vay In which 
appropriate Interpretations of data can be developed in a situation In which 
there are raany kinds of general policies that must be reinterpreted at the 
local level. Host adoption agencies are involved In state organizations 
that provide policy guidelines* All agencies are bound by the state legal 
code. However the policies and legal statutes must be translated Into 
appropriate behavior on the part of the worker vith differential monitoring 
from the agency and under the surveillance of the local Judge and his 
particular Interpretation of the appropriate statutes. In such a situation 
similar statements may have very different meanings. The project directors 
vjere Impressed early in the project with the consistency V7lth which workers 
discussed policy and their familiarity with innovations in the field. More 
detailed conversations, however, disclosed that this consistency maslced many 
different feelings, orientations, and behaviors. Analysis of these data was 
conducted on two levels. Systematic checking for consistencies and inter- 
pretations provided some check on the validity and reliability of analysis. 
Qualitative analysis of the questionnaires formed the basis for telephone 
folloT7-up vrlth some uf the x^orkers. Continual cross-checking the various data 
sources provided some evaluation of the consistency within an agency and 
highlighted areas that should be investigated more thoroughly in order to 
develop a contextual frame for interpretation of meaning. 




Chapter III 
TIE AG5JICIES 

Adoptive homes are beinf: found for children with handicaps. The 
seventy-nine aBencias in the six states in our sarnie reported placinr; 228 
handicapped children in adontlve homes during 1971 and 197*^. Hot'Tever, 38 
per cent of the a.^iencies Indicated they made no such adoptions in 1972 and 
31 per cent reported none in either year (Table 3.1). This chapter is con- 
cerned vith the agency characteristics that may influence the effectiveness 
of agencies in nlacinr. handicapped children. All a'^encies, (i.e., public, 
private sectarian, or privatrs non-sectarian), are rer;ulated by state lav; 
which influences their policies and procedures. Ajencles differ in size, 
source of funds, hinds of services they provide, and types of communities 
they serve. Each of these factors may influence the effectiveness of an 
agency vith rertard to adoptive placement of handicapped children. Sample 
catejories, 'to some extent, provide controls on these variables. Table 3.2 
shoT'TS t^e distribution of our sample ap.enices by type of a^,ency and state. 
Public netropo ".tan a<;enci8s tend to have the larjjest professional staffs 
(Table 3.3). Private non-sectarian agencies have less than half the staff of 
the nut lie metropolitan agencies, "^uhlic non-metropolitan and private sectarian 
agencies averaj*e about ten professional xjorkers each* ^ublic agencies, of 
course, depend completely on tax dollars, while there is greater diversity 
in the sources of funds for the private agencies. Public agencies tend to 
provide a full range of social services, r^hereas private aj^encies often 
specialize in family services or children services. !tost of the private 
agencies are located in netropolitan areas* The linpact of agency type for 
placement of handicapped children vill be examined. 
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Table 3.1 



Handicapped Children Placed in Adoptive Homes in 1971 by Handicapped 
Children Placed in 1972 for Ajjencies 



Handicapped 


■Handicapped Children Placed In 1971 


Children 




Placed In 


Wot 



1972 


0 


1-3 


A-6 


7-<) 


10+ 


Ascertained 


Total 


0 


25 


6 










31 


1-3 


4 


14 


2 






6 


26 


4-6 




6 








1 


7 


7-9 












1 


1 


10+ 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Not Ascertained 






1 






9 


10 


Total 


30 


26 


4 


1 


1 


18 


80 
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Public, 
'letropolltan 



Public, ITon- 
Metronolitan 

Private, 
Sectarian 

Private, Hon- 
Sectarian 

Total 



Table 3.2 
Type of A<^.ency bv State 
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Table 3.3 



Type of 
Agency 



Average Number of Professional Staff by Type of 
Agency and State 



State 

North 

Indiana Michigan Ohio Alabama Georgia Carolina Total 



Public, 


31.8 


36.9 - 


68.0 


12.0 


39.8 


51.2 


42.3 


Metropolitan 


N-4 


N-7 


N-3 


N-1 


N-4 


N-5 


N-24 


.Public, Mon- 




14.1 


4.5 




23.0 


17.0 


11.0 


Metropolltan 


N-3 


K-7 


N-4 




N-1 


N=2 


N-17 


Private, 


.1.0 


8.5 


16.8 


6.0 


3.5 




9.6 


Sectarian 


ii-1 


N-4 


N-5 


N-3 


n-2 




i!-15 


Private, llon- 


11.5 


18.2 


3.0 


9.0 


32.0 


24,5 


18.4 


Sectarlan 


51=2 S 




N-1^ 




II«ff2 , 


i>«2 


K»»13 


Total 


i 16.4 
N-10 


24'.0 
N-23 


23.8 
N-13 


7.8 
N-5 


28.1 

N-9 


37.7 

N=9 


23.0 
N-69 
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Both of the questionnaires used in the study are shorm in the Appendix. 
The agency questionnaire includes questions about the nurnber of children 
legally eligible for adoption the agency had in custody, the nuriber in foster 
care, the number in other care situations, and the number placed in adoption 
for each of the last two years • They also ask the agency director to indicate 
the nuniber of handicapped children legally eligible for adoption in each of 
these categories* Approximately one-fourth of the sample agencies did not 
have all of these statistics available. Several more agencies indicated they 
vjere tnaking rough estimates. These estimates were used whenever they uere 
plausible. Hot/ever, one agency director reported placinp seventy-one handi- 
capped children in adoptive homes during 1972 v/hile the foster care and . 
adoption workers in this agency reported they had only placed six such 
children. The director's estimate was reduced to six handicapped adoption 
placements for 1972# If there is to be any evaluation of agency programs, 
then there is a critical need for agencies to* collect appropriate statistics. 
RECEMT TRENDS lU ITUllBERS OF CHILDRRII III CUSTODY AtJD PLACEltENTS 

Published data indicate the number of non-relative adoptions has been 
decreasing in recent years in the United States. Table 3. A shows this trend, 
holds for most of the agencies in the study and for each type of agency 
except public metropolitan. (Tlie variation in number of cases for the cells 
in a given column in the table is the result of non-ascertained data and 
demonstrates the need for more agencies to keep appropriate statistics.) The 
number of children in custody changed little betx^een 1971 and 1972 for the 
public agencies and decreased about 10 per cent for the private agencies. This 
pattern is also true for changes in the number of children in foster care with 
a larger decrease for private sectarian agencies. The average number of 
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Table 3.4 



Mean Hunger of all Children and Handicapped Children in A?,ency Custody, 

Placed for Adoption, In Foster Care and in Othej Care Situations 
during 1971-1972 by T^^pe of Agency 



Hean * of 
Children: 


* 

Public, Public, lion- _v Private, Private, Hon- 
tletropolitan Tfetropolitan Sectarian Sectarian 
All Handicapped All Handicapped All ".andicapped All Handl 
Children Giildren Children Children rhildren Children Children Child 


In Custody 
in '71 


79.0 


16.5 


15.7 


1.7 


34.1 


4.4 


79.5 


2.7 


V»1 7 










n=xo 






In Custody 


78.1 


18.7 


15.7 


2.2 




4.1 


70.7 


3.5 


in '72 


JT=21 


!:I-20 


11=20 


M-19 


!I-15 


•1=15 


11-12 


Il»12 


Placed for 


39.3 


1.1 


7.2 


.6 


47.9 


1.5 


64.5 


1.3 


Adoption In 
'71 

Placed for 


N=21 


N-19 


11-20 


11=19 


^1-16 


11=16 


i'I-12 


"-12 


36.2 


3.5 


7.8 


.7 


36.1 


2.3 


57.8 


2.1 


Adoption in 
'72 


)!=24 


H=24 


H=20 


11-19 


11-15 


r?=15 


11-12 


H-12 


In Foster 


108.2 


24.4 


19.1 


3.3 


32.3 


1.7 


47.8 


1.9 


Care in '71 


l\=Vi 


!T-17 


il»20 


11-19 


»T-16 


^•1=16 


il=12 . 


■T-1?. 


In Foster 


111.8 


25.5 


19.3 


2.8 


19.0 


2.6 


39.0 


2.1 


Care in '72 


11-23 


?I=23 


N=20 


N-19 


•1-15 


'1=16 


:!=12 


H-l? 


In Other Care 


12.5 


4.9 


4.2 


.6 


29.2 


2.1 


.6 


.7 


lUtuations in 
'71 

Tn Other Care 


I!=18 


N=16 


M=20 


!1-19 


K-15 


U=14 


11=12 


H-12 


25.7 


'56.9 


4.3 


.7 


12.4 


1.8 


.6 


.4 


^^uations in 


'1=18 


■'=1') 


11=20 


N«19 


n-14 


^!=14 


>12 


11=12 



The dumber of agencies varies because agencies were not able to provide statistics 
for each of the questions for both years. 
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Table 3.4 

i Uvrhex of all Children and Handicapped Children in A^^.ency Custody, 
laced for Adoption, In Foster Care and in Othej Care Situations 
during 1971-1972 by Type of Agency 








in 

lildren 


Public, Non- , Ai 

Tfetropolitan 

All Handicapped 

Children Children 


Private, 
Sectarian 

All "andicapped 
Children Children 


! 

Private, Hon- 
Sectarian 

All Handicapped 
Children Children 


Total 
All 

lildren 


Handicapped 
Children 


i,5 
16 
♦ 7 

20 


15,7 

n=20 
15.7 

II«20 


1.7 

T>19 
2.2 

\>Vi 


34.1 

n-15 




4.4 

H=16 
4.1 

"1=15 


79.5 
W=12 
70.7 

■a=i2 


2.7 
•1=12 
3.5 
•1=12 


r48.8 

j 47.9 

1 IT=68 
1 


6.3 

'T=63 
7.9 

!l=66 




1 

■IQ 


7.2 

II»20 


.6 

1!«19 


47.9 

M=16 




1.5 

Tl=16 


64.5 


1.3 

'T=12 


\ 36. « 

j il=69 


1.1 

11=66 




5 


7.8 

H=20 


.7 

H»19 


36.1 

n=i5 




2.3 

N=15 


57.8 
11-12 


2.1 

11=12 


31.8 

j ■ 


2.2 

il-70 


m 


(.4 
17 
1.5 
■23 


19.1 
^=■20 
19.3 
H=20 


3.3 

■I«»19 

2.8 

N=«19 


32.3 

19.0 

•]=15 




1.7 

'-1=16 

?..6 

'T=16 


47.8 
il=12 
39.0 
:i=12 


1.9 

■T=12 

2.1 

11=12 


f 

' 52.7 
: 53.0 

! n=70 


8.3 

il»64 

10.1 

il=70 




9 

'16 


4.2 

K=20 


.6 

H-19 


K«15 




,2.1 

11=14 


.6 

11=12 


.7 

iI-12 


! 11.6 

j 11=65 


2.1 

11=61 




1.9 
'13 


4.3 

N=20 


.7 

N«19 


12.4 




1.8 

'1=14 


.6 

>12 


.4 


1 11.6 

1 Vl=65 


17.6 

11=64 




icies varies because agencies were not able to provide 
lestions for both years. 


statistics 
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adoptions decreased for each type of agency Vjlth the exception of public 
agencies serving non-metropolitan areas, which stayed the sane. Private 
sectarian agencies placed over 20 per cent fewer children In 1972 than In 1971. 

A very different picture emerges looking at children with a physical, 
mental, or arnDtlonal handicap. There were more handicapped children In 
custody In 1972 compared to 1971; more such children In foster care and other 
types of care situations; and more handicapped children placed In adoption. 
Each type of agency Increased the number of adoptive placements of handicapped 
children. 

Attempting to assess the success of efforts to place handicapped 
children In adoptive homes Is complex. Several different patterns of division 
of labor could accomplish the goal of finding families for these children. 
One pattern is based on specialization of skills and services, with a given 
agency in a geographic area placing only handicapped children x^hlle other 
agencies in the area place healthy infants. Another pattern has each a5>ency 
in a geographic area sharing equally in the placement of handicapped chlldren^^ 
by finding families in proportion to size. Still another pattern is for the 
agency to utilize little effort in placing handicapped children, but use 
adoption exchanges and specialized agencies in another geographic area to 
find families for their handicapped children. Finally, variation of these 
patterns could Include an agency that specializes in the placement of mentally 
retarded children, shares equally in placing physically handicaoped children, 
refers emotionally disturbed children to another agency, and places healthy 
Infants. 

Table 3.5 reveals that public metropolitan agencies have the largest 
proportion of handicapped children in custody. They also placed the largest 
number of children on the average in 1572. This was a substantial Increase 



Table 3.5 



Per Cent of Cildren in Custody who are Handicapped, P-ir Cent of Handicapped Children in Custo 
Ld jer Cent of all Adoptions that are of Hanlicapped Children by Type of Agency for 



Type of Agency and Year 



Public Public Private Prl 

Tnetropolitan Ikjor-Metroiiolitan Sectarian llon-S 

1971 1972 1971 1972 1971 1972 1971 



^ % of all chiiaren in custody who ,o« ,,./ ,r 

^ are handicapped ! 21% 24% 11% 14% 13/. 14>i 3% 



% of handicapped children in 
custody that are adopted 

% of all adoptions that are of 
handicapped children 



19 35 32 34 56 48 

10 B 9 , 3 6 2 
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Table 3.5 



n Custody who are Handicapped, P.r Cent of Handicapped Children In Custody who jre Adopted, 
of ^ Adoptions that are of Ilan-llcapped Children by Type of Agency for 1971 and 1972 



Type of Agency and Year 



VnhUc Public Private Private • ■ All 

Metropolitan Non-Hetropolltan Sectarian Ilon-Sectarlau Agencies 



1971 1972 1971 1972 



custody who 
dren In 

lat are of 



21% 



24% 

19 

10 



1971 1972 1971 1972 



11% 14% 
35 32 
fl 9 



13% 14% 



3 6 



3% 5" 



34 56 48 60 



4 



1971 1972 

12% 16% 

17 28 

3 6 



58 
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over 1971« Hovyever, they placed the smallest proportion of the handicapped 
children they had in custody^ representing only a very snail percentage of 
all children they placed for adoption in 197X and 10 per cent of the children 
placed for adoption, in 1972, In contrast, public non-metropolitan agencies 
tend to have few children in custody and place few children for adoption vyhether 
they are h^dicapped 6t not. Table 3,5 indicates that during a given year they 
find adoptive homes for about one of t;he three handicapped children they have in 
cuetodyt Like the public metropolitan agencies, not more than 10 per cent of 
their adoptive placements in a year are of handicapped children • 

The private sectarian agencies also placed about one-thivd of the 
handicapped children they have in custody in adoptive homes in 1971 and over 
one-half in 1972. They have twice as aany handicapped children in custody 
as the public non-metropolitan agencies and about one-fourth as many as the 
public metropolitan agencies. Adoptions of handicapped children rose fron 3 
per cent to 6 per cent of all adoptions as a result of both a decrease in 
average number of non-handicapped adoptions and an increase in the average 
number of handicapped- adoptions. 

The private non-sectarian agencies placed the highest proportion of the 
handicapped children they have in custody. Houever, they also have the 
smallest proportion of handicapped children in their custody. They doubled 
(from 2 to 4 per cent) the proportion of handicapped children placed for 
adoption by reducing non-handicapped adoptions and increasing handicapped 
adoptions. 

In summary, no particular type of agency appears to be specializing in 
placing handicapped children for adoption. ?Tinety per cent or more of the 
adoptions for each type of agency are of non-handicapped children. The public 
metropolitan agencies are taking the largest proportion of handicapped children 
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Into custody and the private are taldng the smallest. The public metropolitan 
agencies are unable to match the performance of the other types of agencies 
In terms of the proportion of handicapped children In custody for \;hlch they 
find homes. 

MEASURES OF PLACEllEtJT OF HANDICAPPED ailLDREH 

Four measures of agency success In making adoptive placements for handi- 
capped children are used in the follo\7lnc analysis. They are the number of 
such placements In 1971; number of such placements In 1972; Difficult to Place 
Handicap Placement Index (DPHPI); and Handicap Placement Index (IIPI). Both 
questionnaires Included a list of eighteen handicaps. The respondent was asked 
if this handicap was likely to prevent placement of a child. If there were 
children with that handicap in agency custody, and if the respondent could 
recall her agency ever having placed a child with that handicap. 
The DPHPI is the number of yes ansvers in the agency questionnaire to the 
question, "Do you recall your agency placing a child vrith this handicap", for 
the eight handicaps rated as* most difficult to place by the agencies and workers. 
The HFI is the number of yes answers for all ei[»hteen handicaps. A score of 
eighi: on the DPHPI indicates the agency has placed at least one child with each 
of the eight most difficult handicaps (mongoloid retardation, cystic fibrosis, 
cerebral palsy, blind, sickle-^cell anemia, severe acting out, deaf, and 
epilepsy). A score on the HPI of eighteen indicates the agency has placed at 
least one child v;ith each of the eighteen conditions listed (see questionnaire 
in Appendix for remaining handicap conditions). 

Table 3,6 presentw the correlation for each combination of the four 
measures. The correlation between the number of handicapped children placed 
in 1971 vriLth the number placed in 1972 indicates that substantial changes took 
place during that one year. Table 3.1 shows there are more agencies that 
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Table 3,6 



Correlations for llumber of Handicapped Children Placed in 1971, in 1972, 
Difficult to Place Handicap Placenent Index, and Handicap Placeirent Index 



I^antullcapped 

PlAfeed 

1971 



Handicapped 

Placed 

1972 



Difficult 
to Place 
Handicap 
Placeinent 
Index 



Haxulicap 

Plftcenant 
Index 



Handicapped 

Placed 

1971 



.46 



.33 



•An 



Handicapped 

Placed 

1972 



.27 



Difficult to 

Place 

Handicap 

Placement 

Index 



.93 



Handicap 

Placement 

Indej;. 
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Increased their placeinents of handicapped children than agencies that 
decreased. 

The reader needs to remember that the number of agencies ixpon which the 
means are based are relatively small and the reporting of number of children 
placed or type of child placed In some cases Is approxlnate or based upon 
recall. Patterns should be examined rather than relying on a single Indicator. 
SPECIALIZATION AND AGEITCY PLACEMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Agencies differ in hov7 they organize their staff to provide adoption 
services and in the emphasis they place on finding families for handicapped 
children. The variability is largj. A private sectarian agency refused to 
cooperate v/ith the project on the grounds that they never have any handicapped 
children in custody and malcc no such plac*^irents. On the other hand a private 
non-sectarian agency places only handicapped children for T:hich other ar,cncleQ 
have not been able to find families. 

Some agencies are designating one or more T7orIcers as specialized workers 
to concentrate on finding families for handicapped children. One-fourth of 
the agencies in the study indicated they had such a worker. Illchigan began 
a Special Project in 1972 that included one or more specialized workers in 
each metropolitan county. In every instance the specialized worker is given 
a caseload of handicapped children for whom to find families, rather than a 
caseload of prospective adoptive parents to match xdLth children. 

Does such specialization malce any difference for placing handicapped 
children? Table 3.7 indicates no matter which of the four measures zf handicap 
placement is used, those agencies with a special project worker have placed 
more children. Comparing 1972 with 1971, agencies with specialized workers 
more than doubled their average number of placements from 2.1 to 4.7, whereas 
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Table 3.7 



Ifean lluniber of Handicapped Children Placed in Adoption in 1^71 and 1972, 
Mean Difficult to Place Handicap Placenent Index, '^ean T'andicap Placement 
Index and Handicap Score by Agency Type and 'Ihether Agency has a Special 

Project Uorker 



Public, Public, lion- Private Private, Hon- All 
jlletropolitan Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian ^"^J^^^'^f 

I Hav ft Special Proj ect TTorker ? 



Handicapped 
Child Placed 
1971 

Handicapped 
Child placed 
1972 

Difficult to 
Place Handicap 
Placement 
Index 

Handicap 

Placement 

Index 

Handicap 
Score 

n 



Handicapped 
Child Placed 
in 1971 

Handicapped 
Child Placed 
in 1972 



1.1 



5.4 



2.0 



1.7 



7.0 



14.0 



3.1 



8.7 



3.0 



G.7 



42 
14 



39 

3 



3.0 

11.0 

44 
1 



Do 'Tot Have Special Project Worker: 



1.1 



1.8 



.4 



.5 



1.2 



.8 



2.7 



4.0 

10.7 

45 
3 



2.1 



4.7 



3.2 



42 
21 



0 



2.1 



1.2 



Difficult to 
Place Handicap 
Placenent 
Index 

Handicap 

Placement 

Index 

!'.andicap 
Score 



ERIC 



•1 



1.9 



7.3 



30 
16 



.9 



3.8 



39 
17 



.9 



3.6 



33 



3.4 



10.2 



45 



6 J 



10 



1.6 



5.9 



40 
57 



40 



Table 3,7 Continued 



Mean 'lumber of Handicapped Children Placed In Adoption In V^71 and 1972, 
Mean Difficult to Place Handicap Placement Index, Ilean Handicap Placement 
Index and Handicap Score by Agency Type and IThether Agency has a Special 

Project Uorher 



Public, Public, Hon- Private Private, Hon- All 

Metropolitan Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian Afjencles 



All Agencies: 



Handlcaoped 
Children 
Placed 

1971 1.1 

Handicapped 
Children 
Placed 

1972 3.5 

Difficult to 
Place 
n flndlcap 
Placement 

Index 2.5 

Handicap 
Placement 

Index 8,1 
Handicap 

Score 41 

'] 30 



.6 



.7 



1.2 



4.5 



39 
20 



1.5 



2.3 



1.0 



4,0 



39 
16 



1,3 



2.1 



3,5 

10,3 

45 
13 



1.1 



2,2 



2,0 



6,7 



41 
79 
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other agencies increased such placecsents only from .9 to 1.2 per year* 
Examlnlnc handicap placements by type of agency and whether they have a 
specialized worker we see the sane pattern exists. 

Almost two-thirds of all agencies that have specialized workers are 
public agencies serving metropolitan areas so it is only in this setting that 
we are able to examine the impact of a special worker in greater details 
There is no difference in average number of handicapped children placed 
during 1971 for public metropolitan agencies ^d.th or without a specialized 
worker. In fact, those with a specialized x^orker are belox-r the average for 
all agencies xdlth specialized workers. Half of these agencies established 
the specialized worker position during 1972. Of the eleven public metropolitan 
agencies, six comprised the IHchigan Special Project agencies. These six 
agencies placed on the average 8.3 handicapped children during 1972, compared 
with 1.8 children for the other public metropolitan a^^.encies with specialized 
workers in the other states and the same for the public metropolitan agencies 
without a specialized worker. A private non-sectarian agency in llichigan 
(Spaulding for Children) that places only children for whom other agencies 
are unable to find families, placed seventeen handicapped children during 1972. 
In Alabama, where all matching of families with- children takes placed in the 
State Office, forty-four children with handicaps were placed during the 
comparable period. 

In terms of placements per year, agencies with^ specialized workers tend 
to do better than comparable agencies without specialized workers. Further- 
more, agencies whose specialized v;orkers are in a project or group environment 
tend to place substantially more children. This may be due to agency size if 
only larger agencies have specialized workers and only the largest are involved 
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In a project environment. If this is the case, larger staffed agencies should 
place more handicapped children, regardless of vjhether they have specialized 
workers or not. Table 3,8 presents data for the mean number of handicapped 
children placed per worker with a caseload containing children eligible for 
adoption by type of agency and whether they have a specialized worker. Cora- 
paring agencies VTith specialized workers to those without, one sees that those 
with specialized workers place from to .5 more handicapped children per 
worker. Both categories have increased the number of children placed per 
worker from 1971 to 1972, vdth those agencies having a specialized worker 
having the larger increase. The public metropolitan agencies increased .3 
of a child pe*: worker from 1971 to 1972. Comparing Ilichigan Special Project 
agencies with non-IIichigan public metropolitan agencies with specialized 
workers the number placed per worker for 1972 is .8 and .1, respectively. 
For the private non-sectarian Ilichigan agency specializing in hard-to-place 
children the average vzas 2.8 per worker and the State Office in Alabama 
averages 6.3 placements per worker. 

Uith the exception of public metropolitan agencies outside of "lichigan 
with specialized workers, the pattern appears to be that agencies with 
specialized workers not only place more handicapped children, but they place 
more per worker. In addition, special projects, specialized agencies, or 
centralization of all adoptive placements to a small close-knit staff increases 
the number of handicap placements per worker. 

AGEIICY ATTITUDES, PROCEDURES, AlID PROGRAIIS FOR IIAilDICAPPED CHILDREI! PLACEIIEilTS 

Having noted differences in the number of placements and average place- 
ments per vjorker, can we determine how agencies differ in attitudes about 
placing handicapped children, in procedures, in special programs, and in 
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Table 3.8 

Mean ITuraber of Handicapped Children Placed Per 'lorker for 1971 and 1972 
by Agency Type and Whether Agency has a Special Project Worker 





Public, Public, Hon- Private, 
Metropolitan Metropolitan Sectarian 


Private, Non- 
Sectarian 


All 

Agencies 




Have Special Project Worker: 






1971 


.1 .7 I".4 


.9 


.5 


1972 


.4 .6 2.8 


.9 


.8 




Do Hot Have Special Project Worker: 






1971 


• 

.3 .2 .5 


.1 


.2 


1972 


.4 .3 (3 

! 


.3 


.3 




! All Agencies? 






1971 


; .1 .3 .6 


.2 


.2 


1972 


! .4 .4 .9 


.4 


.4 



er|c 



67' 
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characteristics they look for In adoptive applicants for handicapped children? 
Specifically, do agency adnlnlstrators differ In their perceptions of the 
likelihood of handicaps preventlnfT placement? Do agencies have different 
techniques and levels of coinmltnent to seel: families for these children? 
Are some agencies nore likely to participate In special pro^^^raos or activities 
that help then find fanllles? Are some agencies looking for adoptive parents 
with given characteristics ^^hlle others see different characteristics as 
Important? 

Early in the study it became apparent that agency personnel differed in 
their judgments regarding the suitability and livelihood of finding pood 
adoptive hones for children with different kinds and de^^rees of handicapping 
conditions. !Je assumed that one must be convinced t'lat adoption is the 
appropriate plan for a child and that a family can be found for the child 
before much effort is made' to find a hone for the child. Agency directors 
were asked to indicate whether they felt a given condition was ''very likely 
to prevent placement"," likely to prevent placement", or "unlikely to prevent 
placement". Eighteen conditions were presented, ranging from mon<^olold 
retardation to bed wetting. Answers were weighted one for "very likely to 
prevent'', t\'7o for "likely to prevent", and three for "unlikely to prevent" 
placement. The values for. each agency director was summed, giving a Handicap 
Score that ranf.ed from eighteen -o fifty-four. A score of eighteen would 
indicate the agency director thought each condition v;as very likely to prevent 
placement, while a score of fifty-four would indicate he felt all of the 
conditions were unlikely to prevent placement. 

Table 3.7 indicates the mean Handicap Score for each type of agency with 
a specialized worker equals or exceeds the corresponding agencies without 
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specialized workers* The Handicap Score also has a positive correlation with 
each of the four measures of handicap placenents* 

lihen a^jencles are cat3<»orlzed by Handicap Score as In Table 3.9 (the 
locrest score for any agency was actually 2^)^ we see for each of the measures 



eighteen conditions are unlikely to prevent placenent, the more placements 
their ajjency has made* It appears that believinc handicapped children can be 
placed is related to finding homes for these children* It would also suggest 
the importance of documentin?: and providinj information to agency directors 
about the types of placements that are being made by some agencies and 
attempting to assess the success of these placements and communicate these 
findings* 

Since most agencies are placing more "handicapped children than formerly, 
it is inportant to knoi-j if they are askinp; applicant counles about adopting a 
handicapped child, and at what point in the process they do this* Table 3*10 
8hoi7s the agency responses by agency types. Only 5 per cent said they do not 
ask this question at all* -lost agencies indicate they ask early in the fandly 
study. Table 3*11 reveals no particular pattern resulting in more successful 
placements* Public metropolitan and private non-sectarian agencies indicated 
they vjore more likely to ask applicants several times if they xjere interested 
in adopting a handicapped child (Table 3*12)* There appears to be little 
difference in the results whether the couples are asked more than once or not 
(Table 3*13)* Over 40 per cent of the agencies have begun asking applicants 
about adopting a handicapped child during the last five years (Table 3.14). 
There appears to be little difference among agency types as to when they started 



of handicap placement the more likely agency directors at^ to £#•! that the 
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Ifean Iluniber of Handicapped ailldrdn Placed In 1971 and 1911, '^ean Difficult 
to Place Handicap Flacenettt Inde::, and Handicap Placeinent Index by 'landicap 

Score for ABency Director 



Handicapped Chiluren 
Placed 



Handicap Score: 


1971 

If 




1972 

X 


11 




IT 






29 - 36 


.6 


17 


.9 


10 


1.2 


19 


4.0 


19 


37 - 44 


1.3 


32 


2.5 


34 


1.8 


41 


C.l 


41 


45 - 54 


1.3 


17 


2.9 


It 


3.5 


19 


9.7 


19 


Total 


1.1 


66 


2.2 


70 


2.0 


70 


6.7 


7'^ 
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Table 3.10 



Routinely 
Ask 

Applicants 



not asi'. 

At first 
contact 

At ".roup 
"letlnf*. 



Af»,ency Inquires of A.nplicants About Ac' opting a 
■landlcanpefi f'hlld by Type of Aconcy 



Agency Type 

^ubllc Public J 'bn- Private i^rivatc, 'Ton- AH 

■•etropolltan 'Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian A^.encins 



77 
?3 
10 



5% 



00 



13 



31 



57 



21 



Inta!:e, 

Initial 

scrcenlnr» 

first 

IntervletT 



' 5?. 



'55 



A'', 



53 



Several tines! 
throughout 
process 

At any tine 

TSirourfiout 
entlro 
procesn 

Ot^er 

Total 



3 

3 



1017. 
31 



10 

100"^ 
20 



13 
1007 

V- 



lOl"' 
13 



6 
1 



1007 
no 



/ K 

O 
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Table 3.11 



T4ean Uunber of ^^andlcano'^'^ ^lldron Placed in 1971 and 1972, ?tean T^lfflcult 
to Place 'landlcap riace..ient Index, an*^ 'landlcan Placeprint In^c:: by T.f Af»encv 
Inquires of Applicants A^^out \doptinr; a nandicaoped Child 



Handicap Children 
riaced 



Routinely aslcs 
_ Applicants: 


1*^71 




r? 

X 


1 


X 


1] 


RPI 

V 


n 


7)0 not asl- 


* 0.0 


3 


2.7* 


A 




4 


3.3 


4 


At first contact 




1^: 


3.4 


14 


3.0 


17 


8.9 


17 


A.t {'rou^ motin^ 


1.'^ 


/. 


3.-2 


5 


1.8 


5 


4.4 


5 


Tntalcp*. irlfial 
scre'^ninfT, firot 
interviOT 


1.2 


35 


2.1 


3^) 


2.0 


41 


r..7 


41 


r>i2veral tines 

throuf»hout 

process 


1.0 


5 


.4 


5 


1.0 


f) 




5 


At any tirie 










n.o 


1 


2.0 


1 


Throu'^hout entir^^. 
process 


2.0 


1 


1>5 


9 




9 


11.5 


2 




.5 


ty 


.5 


4 




/. 


4.3 


4 


Total j 


1.1 


G6. 


?.? 


70 • 


2.0 


7? 


f).7 


7'^ 
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_TahlaJLJ2. 



Does Asenc}! Indicate V\ey Aa^: More than Once About Adopting a Kandlcapped 

Child by A<»ency Type 



t)oes Agencji 
Indicate 
They Ask 
Ifore Than 
Once 



Yes 

Ho'-' 

Hot 
ascertained 



Total 
IT 



, Agency Type 



Public Public, Hon- Private Private, Hon- All 

Tfetropolltan ^Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian A<^encles 



39% 
61 



100% 
31 



10% 
80 

10 

100% 
20 



19% 
SI 



31% 
69 



265C 
71 



100% 
16 



100% 
13 



100% 
80 
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Table 3.13 

''ean *'utaber o^^ "andicappe^'! Chlldran Placed in Vll ai'H 1<)7?, ''ean Difficult 
to "laco ^'andicao Placement IrAa::, ami "ant'icn'i ■.'lazienent Index by ^-Ihether 
Agency Asks More than*Once About Adopting a n.andicant)ed rhiH 



Does A;7,ency As?', 
'lore than Once 



Yes 

no 



Total 



"andicapped Childrr^n 
Placed 












1071 


107?. 








tlPT 






X 








X 


•T 


1.2 17 


1.?. 


1". 


2,2 


21 


7.4 


''.1, 


1.1 47 


?.7 


50 


?..n 




6.5 


56 


1.1 GA 


2.3 


53 


2.1 


77 


6.8 


77 



51 



Table 3.14 



llhen T)ld Af^ency Start Asklnc Applicants About Adopting, 
Handicapped Children by Agency Type 



1 Agency Type 



Tlhen Started , 

Asking 

- — t 


Public 

Metropolitan 


Public, Non- 
Metropolitan 


Private 
Sectarian 


Private, Non- 
Sectarian 


All 

Agen 


i 
1 
1 

Hlthln last \ 
year j 


1 h 










1 

1-3 years ago 


19 


20 


25 


23 


21 


1 




15 


19 




15 


Lon<^er but 
not alTjays 




15 


13 


8 


13 


Always 


26 


15 


31 


23 


24 


Other 




5 




8 


3 


Not 

ascertained 


19 


30 


_13_ 


_15 _ 


2_0_ 


Total 


100% 


100% 


lOlf'; 


no? 


lOl"' 


H 


31 


20 


16 


13 


80 



5 
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askln'* this question. Af>ain no clear pattern ener'^es "f^hp.n exanine our 
loeasures of handicap placeiaent by irhen an a'^ency started ashing applicants 
about adopting handicapped children (Table 3.15). 

T!^e data su^fjest it does not patter at xjhat jjoint in the adoption process 
you ask about adopting a handicapped child, or hox7 often you ash a counle, or 
even hox7 long an agency has been follorying this practice. Data in Chapter V 
suggests that ashin*;; the question is important as a lar<»e number of families 
cone to the agencies seekinp> a healthy infant but decide to adopt a handicapoed 
child. Hovjever, a large number are also initially interested in a handicapped 
child, ^^e need to exanine hor-r af^encies recruit or contact these families • 

Table 3»lfi sho^-js the ty^^es of special pronraps for placin^ handicapped 
children in \7hich the ar>ency participates by type of agency. Over one-third 
of the agencies do not take part in any special programs. T!iis varies substan- 
tially by af»ency type V7ith public non-metropolitan and private sectarian 
tending to have the least participation in special programs. The most frequently 
first-mentioned special prosrans used to recruit adoptive families for handi- 
capped children were nevrspaper and media prof^rans such as ''A Child is ^^aitinj;'', 
with a picture and description of an adopt able hanciicapped child • '^»enty-four 
accncies indicated they participated in txio or more special programs for finding 
families* Table 3»17 reveals agencies usinR ne/rspaner anc< other media prof»rans 
T-rere also the most successful in placing handicapped children for adoption on 
all four measures of placement. On the other hand, agencies not participatinnr 
in any special programs tended to make the fevrest placements. The data 
sugr^^est nexjspapers, T^7, local prof>rams> and participation in stater/ide exchanges 
tend to be the most successful techniques for finding families. 

Agencies were asked if there v/ere any special considerations given to 
applicants interested in adopt in a handicapped child • Table 3»1^ indicates 
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Table 3.15 

'fean ^lumber of *:andlcanp3d Children Placed In 1071 and 1^7'., 'fean Difficult 
to Place Handicap Flacenent Index, and 'landlcap Placatient Index by !Then the 
Ardency Starter? Asking Applicants A^^out Adopting a 'Iar/Mca?ped Child 



r.andicapped Children 
^laced 



llhen Started 
Askinri 

: 


1971 

•r 


■] 


lv7'; 


•T 


T\T)1JT)X 
2' I i 




Itnt 

x' 


Mithin last year 


. 

1.5 


2 




2 


3.0 


4 


10. n -4 


1-3 years ar.o 


.9 


14 


2.1 


15 


2.2 


17 


'j.S 17 


4-5 years n'^o 


2..0 


10 


3.r> 


11 


2.3 * 


1? 


7.7 1? 


Lonper but not 
alv7ay3 


1.6 


7 


i:o . 


7 


3.0 






Always 


1.1 




1.5 


10 


. 2.0 


19 


7.5 1" 


Other 


0.0 


1 


.5 


2 


1.5 






Total 


1.3 


53 


2.3 


55 


2.3 


rv3 


7.7 6? 



er|c 



77 
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Table 3.16 

Agency Partlcloatlon In Special Prograns to 
Place Handicap Children by Ajency Type 



Participation 

In Any 

Special 

Frograns? 

Flrat 

Mentioned 



Ap.ency Type 

Public, Public, Hon- Private, Private, Hon- All 

'fetropolltan Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian Agencies 



IIo 

ARENA 



19% 
13 



60% 



50% 
19 



8% 



34?5 
9 



Appropriate 

state-wide 

programs 

(I4ARE) 10 

Newspaper and 
media 

programs 23 

Local nrogratns 
and 

presentations 16 

Special project 
•72 or '73 6 

Other 3 



15 



10 



5 
5 



15 



23 



23 



30 



11 
16 

12 

4 
9 



Hot 

ascertained 
Total 

M 



10 
100% 
31 



100% 
20 



6 
99% 
16 



99% 
13 



5_ 
100% 
80 




'78 



55 



Table 3.17 

Ifcan JTuiriber of ITandlcapnod Children Placed in 1^71 and 1972, 'lean difficult 
to Place 'handicap Placement Index, and Handicap Placenent Index If There 
Is Agency Participation In Sneclal Programs to ^lacn '^andicapncd Children 

(first mentioned) 



^^andlcanped Children 
Placed 



Participation In 
,any Special Prosranis 

\,\,±LO\^ iUcIlLXOIlcQ/ « 


1971 

Li 


■T 


1972 


n 


DP'IPI 




IIPI 


n 


SO 


. u 




1 2 




.0 












K 


1 A 


K 


... ^ J 


7 


A 1 

*+ ♦ X 


7 


Appropriate state- 
X7lde pro":rans 


1.3 


a 


2.5 


8 


2.9 


0 


8.6 


9 


Newspaper and 
media pro'^.rans 


2.0 


11 


5.0 


12 


3.5 


13 


11.0 


13 


Local nrof.rar.is 
and preoentatlons 


1.3 


8 


2.3 


9 


2.6 


10 


9.0 


10 


Soeclal nroject 
'72 or '73 


• 

T.O 


1 


4.0 


3 


0.0 


3 


.3 


3 


Other 




7 


.7 


7 


3.3 


7 


0.3 


7 


Total ; 1.1 

1 




2.3 


60 


2.0 


75 


6.7 


75 
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Table 3.18 



Special Considerations Given to Applicants Interested 
In Adopting a Handicap Child by Agency Type 



Special 
Considerations 
First 
Mentioned 


Agency Tyne 

Public, 
lletropolltan 


Public, Iton- 
Iletropolltan 


Private, 
Sectarian 


Private, Hon- 
Sectarian 


None 


10% 


10% 


6% 


— 


Quicker 

application 

process 


13 


— 


12 


38 


Subsidy/ 
elimination 
of fee (or 
reduction) 


42 




37 


31 


Special effort 
in search 
for child 


MM 


5 


1 


8 


Special 
counselllnf; 
and he Id 


13 


15 


25 


8 


More In 
depth 

processing 




5 




8 


Other 


• 


10 


12 


8 


Hot 

ascertained 


19_ 


15 


6 




Total 


100% 


100% 


9n% 


lOlZ 


11 


31 


20 


16 


13 



Agencies 
77. 

14 



39 



15 

2 
7 

12 

98% 

80 



' Mil 
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If 



the variety of special considerations by type of asency. The most frequent 
type of special consideration mentioned uere financial: subsidy, elimination 
of fee or reduction of fee. Several agencies also ??ive special counseling 
and help or shorten the application tine* The data sugfjest a subsidy or 
fee adjustment and/or shortening of the application process leads to greater 
success in placing handicapped children (Table 3.19). 

Agencies vera asked vhat special characteristics they looked for in 
adoptive parents for handicapped children. Over three-fourths mentioned first 
they looked for some kind of emof' ^nal or psychological capacities, whereas 
only 2 per cent looked for experience or demonstrated skills in caring for 
handicapped children (Table 3.20). Data in Chapter V indicate a large number 
of families uho decide to adopt a handicapped child have had special training 
or experience in caring for the handicapped. Little pattern is observable in 
the success of placing handicapped children by special characteristics sought, 
since over three- fourths of the agencies are lookin,'* for emotional or 
psychological characteristics (Table 3.21). 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN III AGEIICY CUSTODY 

The critical focus of any study evaluating services should be the recipient 
population, i.e., the children eligible for adoptive placement. The agency 
questionnaire asked for brief descriptions of children in agency custody legally 
eligible for adoption uith a mental, emotioniil, or physical handicap, ^ach 
worker X7as asked for a similar description of the last two handicapped children 
she had placed in an adoptive home. The State of llichigan Special Project 
workers vere asked to give descriptions of all of the handicapped children they 
had placed between April, 1972 and June, 1973. 
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Table 3»19 

•fean lluriber of "andlc.ipped Children Placed in 1971 and 1072, Mean difficult 
to Place Handicap Tlacervant Index> and Handicap Placerent Ind'^.x by If Any 
Special Considerations Given to Applicants Int'^rested in Adoptin.'* a 
Handicapped Child (first mentioned) 



Special 

Considerations 
(first Tnentioned) 



Hone 

Quicker application 
process 

Subsidy/elinipation 
of fee (or reduction) 

Special effort in 
search for child 

Special counsellinr: 
and h<iln 

llore in depth 
processin<^ 

Other 

Total 



Ilan'Ucapped Children 
Placed 



1971 



1972 



X 



.2 ^ 2*2 5 .7 a 3.0 

2.5 l'^ A.O /'.O 11 11, A 

1.1 22 3.0 27 2J> 30 7.4 

2.0 2 1.0 2 2,^ 2 5.0 

.8 10 .8 10 1.3 12 5.8 



11 



30 



12 



1 1-^ 


9 


.5 


?. 


1.5 


9 


n.5 


2 


1 

.5 


6 


0.0 


r> 


1.2 


r. 


3.0 


f. 


1.2 


57 


2.4 


61 


2.2 


on 


7.0 


65 




59 

Table 3.20 



Special Characteristics Looked for In Families TTho Adopt 
A handicapped Child by Agency Type 



I 



Special lAfjency Type 

Charact e rls t Ics 

First Public, Public, !Ton- Private, Private, Hon- All 

Mentioned f^tropolltan Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian Agencies 



None 


3% 


10% 






4% 


Emotional and 
psychological 
capacities 


77 


75 


81 


// 


77 


Experience/ 
skills 








8 


2 


Community 
resources 


- 










Finances 




Ma* 








Quality of 

family 

structure 


— - 


5 


19 




5 


Other 


13 






15 


7 


Not 

ascertained 


3 


10 






4 


Total 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% . 


99% 


11 


31 


20 


16 


13 


80 
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Table 3*21 



'lean l^uribcr of ''andicappGcl Cliilf'ren Placed In 1071 and 1972, Mean difficult 
to Place Handicap Placoii'-int Inde::> and ''andicap Placenent Index by If Any 
Special Ciaracterlstlcs Looked for In Families ""Iho Adopt a 'handicapped 

Child (first tientioned) 



Sneclal 

Characteristics 
(first rentioned) : 



Handicapped Children 
Placed 



1971 



X 



1972 
X 11 



DPIIPI 



npi 



X 



tT 



Hone 

Emotional and | 

p8ycholop,ical 

capacities 

Experience/skills ' 

I 

Community resources j 

Finances \ 

Quality of 1 
family structure 

o ther |_ 

Total 



.3 



.7 3 1.0 



4.3 



1.2 50 2.4 54 2.0 C>1 6.8 61 
0.0 1 0.0 1 4.0 2 11.0 2 



1.0 


4 


.5 


4 


.8 


4 


3.0 


4 


.6 


.5 


3.6 


5 






7.7 


6 


1.1 


63 


2.2 


67 


2.0 


76 


6.7 


76 
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The respondents filling out the agency questionnaire reported 382 
children with handicaps* The workers described 178 such children that had 
been placed. An Immediate question Is the extent to which the children placed 
differ from those uho are waiting to be placed* Tables 3*22 to 3.25 compare 
these children on the type of handicap they suffer and on the basis of length 
of time In custody. The data In these tables sugSest the mentally retarded 
child Is much more llhely to be In custody waiting to be placed. The child with 
a physical handicap or multiple handicaps (often multiple physical handicaps) 
Is most likely to have been placed. The longer a child Is In custody the 
less likely he Is to be adopted. Hoi/7ever, a number of children who are 
retarded and/or who have been In custody for a number of years were placed In 
adoptive homes by the workers in our sample. 

Unfortunately, the descriptions of the children's handicaps provided by 
the questionnaires were not sufficiently detailed In most cases to allow an 
accurate assessment of the severity of the handicap. Lenc;th of time In custody 



provides some estimate of the severity of the handicap, at least. Insofar as 
It Is lilcely to prevent placement. These data suggest there Is no difference 
In the sex of the children placed or tzaltlng to be placed In terms of the type 
of handicap v±th the possible exception of the mentally retarded where three 
quarters of the children placed were boys. However, the longer the child 
has been In custody the more likely boys are to predominate. This tendency 
is reflected for both children x;altlng to be placed and those already placed 
In adoptive homes • Looking at race, black children are more likely to be In 
the 'Wltlnf>, to be adopted*' category re'jardless of type of handicap or length 
of tine In custody. The mean age of the children waiting to be placed Is 
-greater than that of children placed In every category. However^ looking at- 
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Table 3.22 

Percentage Distribution of Type of Handicap by ^^lether "''laced In Adoptive 
Home or Perceived as Waiting to^^bie Placed.: 



Type of Handicap: 



Unlikely to 
be Placed 



Placed 

In Adoptive Foine 



itentally Retarded 


26% 


11% 


Emotional Problem 


20 


16 


Physical Handicap 


25 


35 


Multiple Handicap 


27 


38 


ilot Ascertained 


1 




Total 


99% 


ino% 


II 


302 


178 



Table 3*23 



Percentage Distribution of Length of Time In Agency Custody by Whether 
Placed in Adoptive Home or Perceived as Waiting to be Placed 



Length of Time in 
Agency Custody: 



6 months or less 

7 to 18 months 

18 months to 48 months 
More than 4 years 

Total 

Mean Tina in Custody 



Unlikely to 
be Placed 



11% 
19 

32 
30 

100% 
382 

4t9 years 



Placed in 
Adoptive Home 



18% 
30 
29 
18 
.4 
99% 
178 

2.9 years 
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Table 3.24 

Selected Characteristics of Handicapped Cilldren In Agency Custody T;ho are Uaitlni 
Adopted and of Children who vere Adopted by Type of handicap 



Unlikely to be Adopted: 

Mentally Emotional Physical Multiple 
Retarded Problem Handicap Handicaps 



Placed In Adoptive B 

Mentally Emotional 
Betardad Problem 



Per cent male 
Per cent black 



60% 
24% 



60% 
10% 



32r 



63% 
31% 



7A% 
11% 



66:-: 

10% 



2 Per cent over 5 57% 71% 

Per cent over 10 27% 32% 
^tean time in custody 

(In years) 5.9 4.3 

Per cent requiring special 

facilities outside home 59% 48% 

Per cent vjhere prosnosls Is 

than foster home 
^6/ adoption 24% 26% 

Mean ap.e at entering 

custody 4.2 7.2 

100 78 



30% 
19% 

4.8 

75% 

23% 

2.1 

97 



40% 
15% 

4.8 

66% 

12% 

3.5 

105 



53% 
11% 

2.5 



86% 
34% 

3.5 



2.9 

19 



5.7 

29 
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Table 3.24 

aracterlstlcs of Handicapped Children In Afency Custody v7ho are Uaitlng to be* 
Adopted and of Children who '/ere Adopted by Type of F.andlcap 



Unlikely to be Adopted: 

Mentally Emotional Physical Multiple 
Retarded Problem Handicap Handicaps 



Placed In Adoptive Homes: 

Mentally Emotional Physical Multiple 
Retarded Problem Handicap Handicaps 



60% 
24% 



60% 
18% 



63% 



74% 
11% 



66? 
10% 



49% 
137- 



58% 
6% 



57% 
27% 



71% 
32% 



30% 
19% 



40% 
15% 



53% 
11% 



86% 
34% 



22% 
05! 



55% 
19% 



Is 



5.9 

59% 

24% 



4.3 

48% 

26% 



4.8 

75% 

23% 



4.8 

66% 

12% 



2.5 



3.5 



2.5 

6% 



3.1 



4.2 

100 



7.2 

78 



2.1 
97 



3.6 

105 



2.9 

19 



5.7 
29 



2.4 



3.3 

67 
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Table 3.25 



Selected Characteristics of Handicapped Children In Agency Custody I'lho are Raiting to 
of Handicappec". Children Placed for Adoption by Length of Time in Agency Cu 



Unlikely to be Adopted: 

0-6 7-18 19-48 4 years 
months months months or 'K»re 



Placed in Adoptive Homes: 

0-6 7-18 19-48 4 
p.onths months months o 



Per cent male 
Per cent black 



41^ 
17% 



58% 
26?: 



57% 
21% 



66% 
25% 



6% 



61% 
6% 



60% 
18% 



Per cent over 5 
Per cent over 10 



31% 
14% 



30% 
17% 



41% 65% 
19% 29% 



10% 
3% 



41% 

19% 



15% 



Per cent requiring special 
facilities outside home 



59% 



44% 



63% 71% 



3% 



6% 



6% 



Per cent V7here prognosis 
is other than foster home 
or adoption 

llean age on entering 
custody 



<5% 

5.5 

42 



10% 

6.1 

72 



15% 

4.6 
121 



31% 

3.1 

147 



.5 3.8 
33 S4 



3.9 
52 
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Table 3.25 

>terlstic9 of Fandicauped Children In Agency Custody T-Jho are 'Raiting to be Adopted and 
Handicapped Children' Placed for Adoption by Length of Time in Agency Custody 



Unlikely to be Adopted: 

0-6 7-18 19-48 4 years 
months months months or -lore 



Placed in Adoptive Homes: 

0 - S 7-18 19-48 4 years 
p.onths months months or more 



41% 
17% 



58^ 
26^ 



57% 
21% 



66% 
25% 



45% 
6% 



61% 
6% 



60% 
18% 



63% 
9% 



jial 



31% 
14% 

59% 



30% 
17% 

44% 



41% 
19% 

63% 



65% 
29% 

71% 



18% 
3% 

3% 



41% 
19% 

6% 



15% 
G% 



84% 
34% 

3% 



8 

ime 



9% 

5.5 

42 



10% 15% 31% 



6.1 

72 



4.6 

121 



3.1 

147 



.5 3,8 3.? 2.2 



33 



14 



52 



32 
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the percentafie of children over a given aRe susp>est the mean age masks a 
ske\7ed distribution and older children are being placed. The children waiting 
to be placed have already been in custody longer than the children placed and 
are much laore likely to require special facilities available in an educational 
or radical setting. Only those placed children with a physical handicap or 
multiple handicaps are likely to need special treatment outsir'e the home, 
suggesting that the children with emotional problems and those x/ho are mentally 
retarded that have been placed do not have problems as severe as aome of the 
children vho are x^aiting to be placed. However, about 25 per cent of the 
children \i±th mental, emotional, or physical handicaps have problems so severe 
the prognosis is for other than family care. 

A comparison of handicapped children waiting to be placed with those 
adopted indicates the children who are waiting to b-^ placed tend to be some- 
what older, have been in custody longer, are more' likely to' be -black, and are 
more likely to need specialized facilities outside the homes. However, although 
they differ from children placed on the distribution of these characteristics, . 
some workers are placing children who have these characteristics. The data 
indicate approximately one-fourth of the children with mental, emotional, or 
physical handicaps are not likely to be placed in eith er foster care or adoptive 
homes. Similarly, almost one-third of those who have been in custody for more 
than four years are not likely to be placed in foster care or adoptive homes. 
SUMiARY 

The a^jencles studied have follor^ed national trends in that Inost have 
experienced a decrease in number of adoptive placements- Hotrever, this masks 
a counter trend of a greater number of adoptive placements of handicapped 
children. Unfortunately most agencies are still placing only a small proportion 
of these children in their custody. The critical factor in increasing such 

9i. 
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placen^nts seeras to be the desisnation of a special uorher to concentrate on 
the placement of special need children. This is especially true when the 
special 'Torker is part of a larger S"^P that is able to provide her with extra 
support. The only other agency characteristic that seems to be significant for 
effective placement of handicapped children is participation in opoo-fAl pro-,iann, 
especially those utilizing the nass media. 

This chapter e^iamined differences araonp agencies that effect their ability 
to find families for handicapped children. Tlie next chapter explores the 
characteristics of workers that might affect their ability to place such 
children and their attitudes toward such placements. 
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Chapter IV 
TT. 'JORKERS 

The forefjoinr: analysis of a^encv type and structure rives us sone insi<*ht 
Into the variables related to the successful placerent of handicapped chil^^r^^n, 
but the data su'',p;est within the same ar.ency not all workers are equally ahlo, 
to make such placements. \Tiat are the characteristics that nal'e a worker nont 
successful in placing handicapped children? Are they characteristics that she 
brinp:s vrith her to the agency in terms of trainin*"' and experience or are they a 
function of the type of uorh situation she enjoys? 

A questionnaire was sent to all of the ar.ency TTorl:ers ^hose caseload 
included children eli^,ible for adoption. Tlie resnon^ents had a variety of types 
of caseloads ranrinp fron specialists in adoption and specialists In foster care 
to workers whose responsibilities included AFD^, protective services, and family 
counseling in addition to both adoption and foster care. Respondents r/ere 
■Rrouped into four cate'^ories: 1) adoption x/orkers who had placed a handicapped 
, child durin'^ 1972; 2) adoption Txorkers who had tiot placed a handicapped chil'^ 
during 19 72-, 3) other workers (those whose caseloads did not ordinarily inclur^e 
adoption studies or supervision); A) and supervisors. The workers cate.^orized 
as ''Other*' are foster care worriers. Althouph they do not do adoption studies 
they often Play a critical role in initiating action to free the child for 
adoption, in initiating a search for an adoptive hone for the child, or in 
exploring the possibility of adoption with the foster fanily. The fourth 
category includes fourteen supervisors who were not the agencv person 
responsible for filling out the agency questionnaire. 
CIJARACTERISTICS OF TJIE UOR^'^^S ^ 

!Jhat are the characteristics of these four categories of workers? Are 
they similar or different than each <feher? Table 4.1 through 4.7 provide 
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Table h.l 



Type of Agency by %rkers Type of Caseload cjxd 
Placement of Handicapped Child 



Type of Agency 



Adoption 
I Adoption IJorlcer 
Worker Did Mot 

Placed Place 
Handicapped Handicapped 



Public, 
Metropolitan 

Public, Non- 
Metropolitan 



Child 



Child 



Other 
Workers 



Super- 
Visors 



Total 



Private, Sectarian 

Private, 
Non-Sectarian 



Total 

N 



57% 




54% 


58% 


29% 


' 55% 


4 






23 




11 


11 




12 


7 


43 


12 


_ 28 




33 


13 


29 


' 23 

f - 


100% 




99% 


101% 


101% 


1 100% 


46 




57 


88 


14 


"205 



Table 4.2 

State In Ilhlch Agency Is Located by Worken. Typo, of-' 
Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 



State 

Alabaisa 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Uorth Carolina 

Ohio 

Total 

II 



I Adoption 

I Adoption Worker 

Worker Did Not 

Placed Place 

Handicapped Handicapped 



Child 
15% 

4 
11 
54 

7 

9 

100% 
46 



Child 

9% 
14 
14 
25 
25 
14 
101% 
57 



Other 
Workers 



6 

15 
43 
8 

24 

99% 

88 



Super- 
Visors 

21% 

14 

7 

14 

14 

29 

99% 

14 



Total 

! 9% 
I 

I 8 

1 

1 

i 13 

! 

' 13 

1 

18 
ilOO% 
i205 
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Table 4.3 

Uorkers' Age by Type of Caseload and Placement 
of Handicapped Child 







i\uop uxon 










Adoption 


Uorker 










worKer 


UlCl ilOu 








• 


Placed 


Place 










Handicapped 


ManGicappeo 


ucner 


ouper 




Age: 


Child 


Child 


Uorkers 


Visors 


Total 


28 years old or 












younger 


157, 


39% 


41% 


7% 


32 


29 to 38 years old 


24 


30 


28 


14 


27 


39 to 48 years old 


13 


14 


7 


43 


13 


49 to 58 years old 


26 


11 


11 


7 


14 


59 years old or 












older 


11 


5 


11 


21 


10 


Hot Ascertained 


11 


2 


l' 


7 


4 


Total 


100% 


101% 


99% 


99% 


100% 


N 


46 


57 


88 


14 


205 



Table 4.4 

Sex of Worker by Type of Caseload and Placement 
of Handicapped Child 







Adoption 










Adoption 


Worker 










Worker 


Did clot 










Placed 


Place 










Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Other 


'Super- 




Worker's Sex: 


Child 


Child 


Workers 


Visors 


Total 


Male 


11% 


9% 


15% 


n 


12 


Female 


89 


91 


85 


93 


88 


• Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


II 


46 


57 


88 


14 


205 
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Table 4.5 



Workers Education Level by Type of Caseload and 
Placement of Handicapped Child j 







Adoption 










Adoption 


VIorker 










WorVer 


Did Not 










Placed 


Place 










Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Other j 


Super- 


Total 


Education 


Child 


Child 


Horkep 

i 


visors 


Less than DA/BS 


4% 


2% 


6% j 




/.V 


BA/BS 


52 


56 




29 


57 




on 




19 ! 


43 


25 


MA In Sociology 






1 

1 


14 




or Psychology 


7 


4 


6 


6 


Other 


11 


4 


2 

1 


14 


5 


Not Ascertained 


7 


2 


3 




3 


Total 


10,1% 


101% 


100% 


100% 


101% 


N 


46 


57 


88 ~ 


14 


205 
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Table 4.6 

Number of Years Worker Has Been In Child Welfare Work by Type of 
Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 







Adoption 








Adoption 


Worker 








Worker 


Did Hot 






number of Years 


Placed 


Place 






In Child 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Other 




Welfare 


Child 


Child 


Workers 


Supervisors 


Less than 2 years 


'9% 


14S 


46% 


7% 


2 to 5 years 


26 


49 


33 


14 




11 


18 


8 


14 




48 


21 


10 


63 


Not Ascertained 


4 




1 




Total 




102% 


98% 


98% 


N 


46 


57 


88 


14 


Mean 


14.9 yrs. 


5.2 yrs. 


4.5 yrs. 


14.1 yrs. 



Table 4.7 

Number of Years Worker Has Been With Present Agency by Type of 
Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 







Adoption 








Adoption 


Worker 








Worker 


bid -Not 








Placed 


Place 






Number of Years with 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Other 




Present Agency 


Child 


Child 


Workers 


Supervisors 


Less than 2 years 


4% 


16% 


32% 


14% 


2 to 5 years 


38 


51 


53 


21 


6 to 8 years 


15 


17 


8 


35 


9 or more years 


45 


17 


5 


28 


Hot Ascertained 






1 




Total 


102% 


101% 


99% 


98% 


II 


46 


57 


88 


14 


Mean 


8.5 yrs. . 


5.3 yrs. 


4.3 yrs. 


7.6 yrs. 
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information about the States and types of ardencies in t;hich the workers are 
employed; the coiiposition of the four catefjories by a'^e and se:c; and the 
educational experiences, length of tine in child T;elfare uork, and length of 
time employed at present ap;ency. Each of these are variables that ray nake a 
difference in effectiveness in placing handicapped children* Later in the 
chapter we will examine each variable for its effect on worker's placement of 
such children* % 

Lookin? at the distribution of workers in terras of the type of a'^ency in 
which they work (Table ^^•l), we see that no particular type of agency has a 
significantly different nunber of workers who had placed a handicapped child 
than would be expected from their proportion in the total sanple. Small 
differences 3xist for the non-placinf^ adoption v;or!:ers and the other workers 
(many are foster care workers) show the snaller extent to which private agencies 
are involved with foster care work. The fourteen supervisors represent too feu 
cases for consideration • Comparing the four catenories of workers on the basis 
of the state in which the agency is located (Table 4.2), adoption workers who 
have placed a handicapped child are more likely to wor^: in ^tichi^an than the 
total samnle distribution would su^^r^est. This is most likely a result of the 
expansion of the sanole to include all agencies in ^*ichi'*ari v±t\ State Special 
Project workers* If we had nurposively sel'^cted agencies in other states that 
vera emphasizinn placement of handicapped children, the distribution night 
change. 

Workers who have placer! a handicapped child are sonex/hat older than either 
adoption wor!.ers who have not or other workers (Table 4.3) • The data do not 
indicate any difference in distribution by sex (Table 4.4) or education (Table 
4.5) betV7een those workers who have placed a handicapped child and those who 
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have not. ^lorkers havinp. Placed a handicapped child tend to have worked in the 
child x/elfare field and with their present af^,encies for a longer period of time, 
ATTITUDES. AKD INTERACTION PATTEPJIS OF T!!E ^JOK^ETIS 

Tables 4.8 throur^,h 4.12 reveal the perceived de<^ree of supervision, per- 



workers> amount of professional interaction with workers in other a.^encies 
within the county, and anount of professional interaction with workers in other 
counties. Little difference appears in the type of supervision received for 
the four types of workers (Table 4.3) except t^at supervisors receive more 
general supervision. Regarding the worker's perception of her supervisor's 
evaluation of her (Table 4.9), adoption workers who have placed a handicapped 
child and supervisors are slightly more inclined to perceive their rating as 
"one of the best". 

Workers vho have placed a handicapped child toad to informally interact 
less frequently with their co-T7orkers in their ovm ap;ency (Table 4.10) and 
less often professionally with workers in other a^^encies in the sane county 
(Table 4.11) than the other tynes of vrorkers. Tliey tend to interact profes- 
sionally with worl:ers in other counties nore frequently (Table 4.12) than the 
other types of workers. 

Tabic 4.13 indicates f/) per cent of the adoption workers xjho have placed a 
handicapped child placed two or more durin<*. 1^72. Other workers and supervisors 
have also made adoptive placements of handicapped children. 
WORKER C11A^J\CTERISTICS ATID "imiBER OF lIAJlDICAPPrD CIIILDRE^^ PLACED 

Do differences in type of a^,ency for which one \7orks, age, sex, education, 
length of tit?.e with present agency and length of time in child welfare work 
affect success in finding adoptive homes for handicapped children^ It is 



ceived supervisor's evaluation ♦of work, anount of informal dealing*s wTth 
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Table 4.8 

Varcentase Distribution of Inmediate Supervisors Degree of Supervision 
by Type of Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 



I 



Degree of 
Supervision 



Adoption 
Adoption %rker 
Worker Did Not 

Placed Place 
Handicapped Handicapped Other 
Child Child Workers Supervisors 



Very general 
Fairly general 
A moderate amount 
Fairly close 
Very close 
Mot ascertained 



26Z 

54 
11 

2 

4 

2 



25% 
49 
16 
11 



Total 



99% 

46 



101% 
57 

Table 4.9 



28% 

42 

18 

7 

1 

3 
99% 
88 



43% 
21 
7 



29 
100% 
14 



Percentage Distribution of the Ilorker's Perception of Her Supervisors' 
Satisfaction with Bar by Type of Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 



Supervisor's 
Satisfaction 
With Worker 



Adoption 

Worker 

Placed 



Adoption 
Worker 
THd Not 
Place 



Handicapped Handicapped Other 



One of the Best 
Above Average 
About Average 
Below Average 
Not Ascertained 



Total 
N 



_Chil£ 
24% 
54 
11 

2 

9 



Child 
14% 
53 
30 



Workers Supervisors 



100% 
46 



101% 
57 



13% 

56 

28 

3_ 
100% 
88 



21% 
50 



J9_ 
100% 
14 
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Tahle 4»10 

Percentage Distribution of Frequency of !^orker*8 Informal Dealings With 
Other Workers in the Agency by Type of Caseload and 
Placement of Handicapped Child 



frequency of 
Informal Dealings 


Adoption 

Worker 

Placed 

Handicapped 

Child 


Several times a 
day 


54% 


2 or 3 times 
a day 


17 


A few times 
a week 


22 


About once or 
twice a week 


2 


Less than once 
a week 


4 


Not Ascertained 




Total 


99% 


H 


46 



Adoption 
Worker 
Did Not 
Place 

Handicapped 
Child 



67% 
25 

5 

2 

2 



101% 
57 



Other 
Workers 



61% 

21 

14 



1 

2 

100% 
88 



Supervisors 

64% 

21 



7 
7 

99% 
14 
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Table 4.11 



Percentage Distribution of Frequency of Uorkers' Interacting Professionally 
With Workers at Other Agencies In the Same County by Type of 
Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 



Frequency of 
Interaction 



Several Times a 
Week 

Several Times a 
Month 

Several Times a 
Year 

Rarely or Never 
tlot Ascertained 



Total 



Adoption 

Worker 

Placed 

Handicapped 

Child 



22% 

37 

30 
11 

100% 
46 



Adoption 
Worker 
Did Not 
Place 

Handicapped 
Child 



39% 

39 

19 
4 

101% 
57 



Other 
Workers 



38% 



34 

21 
7 

1 

101% 
88 



Si:ipervlsors 

36% 

43 

14 
7 

100% 
14 
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Table 4,12 



Percentage Distribution of Frequency of ^lorker^s Professional Interaction 
with Workers at Other Agencies In Other Counties by Type of Caseload 
and Placement of Handicapped Child 



\ 



Frequency of 
Interaction: 



Adoption 
Adoption ^Torker 
Worker Did Hot 

Placed Place 
^landlcapped 'landlcapped Other 



Child 



Child 



Ucrkers Supervisors 



Several times a week 
Several titnes a inonth 
Several tlaes a year 
Rarely or never 
not ascertained 



Total 

n 



15% 


5% 


3% 


14% 


41 


32 


32 


29 


35 


51 


43 


57 


9 


12 


21 








1 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


46 


57 


88 


14 
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Table 4.13 



Percentage Distribution of dumber of HancUcapped Children Placed 
Durlnr, 1972 by Type of Caseload and Placement 
of Handicapped Child 



Number of 

Handicapped 

Children 

Worker Placed: 
^ . . 



0 
1 

2 or more 



Total 



!fean 



Adoption 

Worker 

Placed 

Handicapped 

Child 



Adoption 
Worker 
Did Mot 
Place 

Handicapped 
Child 



Other 
Workers 



Super- 
visors 





100% 


83% 


71% 


40 




14 


21 


60 




3 


7 


100?' 


100% 


100% 


loo"-: 


46 


57 


88 


14 


1.6 


0 


.205 


.357 



10 i 
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Important to exanlne both the qualitative difference between workers r^ho have 
placed no handicapped children and those Mho have Placed sone and the quanti- 
tative difference betx^een xrorkers x7ho placed one child and two or more children* 
Tables 4.14 through 4.24 exandne differences in characteristics amon,^ adoption 
workers in our satnple excluding other workers and supervisors. 

Little difference exists anonG the types of agencies x^ith reftard to the 
percentage of adoption x^orkers vho have not placed a handicapped child, 
excepting puMic non-metropolitan agencica where 'only two^vorkers are adoption 
xjorkers (Table 4.14). Public metropolitan agencies, hoi/ever, have about twice 
its proportion of xrorkers xjho have placed tx7o or nore han:^icapped children. 

Table 4.15 shows that as the age of the workers increase, so does the 
percenta.'^e of those x-jorkers xzho have placed handicapped children and the per- 
centage of those x7ho have placed more than one handicapped child. Sex of* 
x-jorkers appears to have little affect on placement (Table 4.16). Conparin" 
xrorkers on levels of education (Table 4.17), x>^orkers with a bachelor's degree 
are more likely to have placed scTie children than v/orkers with an H.S.^^ 
Although the other categories of education have too fex-j cases for comparison, 
they also seen more likely to have placed at least one handicapped child than 
the wor1:er vzith a ?I.S.tj. 'Ihy should the workers uith the most professionalized 
education be least li!:ely to have placed a handicapped child, but just as likely 
to have placed two or more such children? Clearly these xrorkers fall into 
the tx7o extrenes. Host of the Il.S.U. xjorkers x/ho have placed two or more 
children are snecialized x7orkers. Th^j^ role in the agency has been defined 
to emphasize the placenent of special need children. The M.S.W. x-jorkers x-zho 
are not hired for this specific task seem to be unable to place any such 
children. Although our data do not provide an explanation^ unstructured inter- 
viexjs suggest that a professional social x;orh education may place too much 

' 105 
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Table 4.14 



number of Handicapped Children Placed DurlnC 1972 by !Torlcer*9 Agency Type 

For Adoption Workers 



Number. of 
Handicapped 
Children 
Worker Placed 



^ 0 
1 

2 or more 



Total 



Itorker's Agency Type: 



Private 

Public, Pub 11c > Noa- Private, Hon- 

Ifetropolitan Metropolitan Sectarian Sectarian 



56% 




58X 


59% 


56% 


11 




25 


28 


18 


33 


100 


17 


13 


26 


100% 


loor^ 


100% 


"100% 


100% 


57 


2 


12 


32 


103 



Total 
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Table 4.15 

IIuDbcr of Handicapped Cliildren Placed During 1972 by Tlorker^s Age 

For Adootiou 'Jor'cers 





Age of Uorkers: 


— 












Tluraber of 

iianaicappea 

Children 

*7orker 

Placed 


28 

years 
old or 
younger 


29 to 30 

years 

old 


39 to 48 

years 

old 


49 to 58 

years 

old 


J? 

years 
old or 
older 


'^lot 
ascer- 
tained 


Total 


0 


76% 




57Z 


33% 


38% 


177, 


56% 


1 


7 


7 


21 


39 


25 


33 


18 


2 or more 


17 


29 


21 


28 


38 


50 


26 


Total 


100% 


100% 


997. 


100% 


10'1% 


100% 


100% 


SI 


29 


2P 


14 


18 


8 


6 


103 
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Tabla 4.16 



lluraber of Handicapped Children Placed During 1972 by 'Worker's Sex 

For Adoption Workers 



Number of Handicapped 
Children !Torker Placed 



0 
i 

2 or more 
Total 



Uorker'8 sex 
Ifale 

20 
30 
lOOX 
10 

Table 4.17 



female 
57Z 
17 

26 
■"'100% 
93 



Total 
56% 
18 
26 

100?^ 
103 



number of Handicapped Children Placed During 1972 by Ilorker's Education 
Fo r Ado ption Uo.yl^ejrj 



Hunber of 

Handicapped 

Children 

Morker 

Placed 



.0 
1 

2 or nore 



Total 

11 



Worker's Education 



Less 
Than 
BA/BS 


BA/BS 


T1ST-I 


"!A in 

Sociology 

or Psycholocy 


Other 


Hot 

Ascer- 
tained 


Tot£ 


33% 


57% 


71% 


40% 


29% 


25% 


56% 


33 


20 


4 


20 


29 


50 


Ifi 


33 


23 


25 


40 


43 


25 


26 


99% 


1007 


100% 


100% 


101% 


100% 


lon% 


3 


56 


28 


5 


7 


4 


103 
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Table 4, 18 

•lumber of Handicapped Children Placed ^Ourlnp, 1972 by Len^jth of 
Time ^Jorlced at Present Agency 



number of 



Length of Time Ilorked at Present Agency: 



Handicapped 
Children 
Uorker Placed 


Less 
than 
2 years 


2 to 5 
years 


6 to 8 
years 


9 or 
more 
years 


Hot 
ascer- 
tained 


Total 


0 


82% 


65% 


59% 


31% 




56% 


1 




13 


24 


28 




18 


2 or more 


10 


22 


18 


41 




26 


Total 


100% 


100% 


101% 


100% 




100% 




11 


46 


17 


29 




103 



Table 4.19 



number of Handicapped Children Placed "Xirlnn 1972 by Length of 
Time Engaged In Child- W«lf are Work 







.For. A'-'.Q.ptiQu.. 


"'or' "r<i . 










Lencth of Time In Child Uelfare Uork: 






Humber of 
Handicapped 
Children 
Uorker Placed 


Less 

than 2 to 5 
2 years years 


6 to 8 
years 


9 or 
more 
years 


Not 
ascer- 
tained 


Total 


0 


67% 


73% 


67% 


32% 




56% 


1 


8 


8 


20 


29 


50 




2 or more 


25 


20 


13 


33 


50 


1 26 


Total 


100% 


1017. 


100% 


09% 


100% 


'100% 


W 


12 


40 


15 


34 


2 


!l03 
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Table A, 20 

Number of Handicapped Children Placed During 1972 by Imedlate 
Supervisor's Degree of Supervision 
For A^^oDtlon iTorl-.ars 





Degree of Supervision: 


» 








number of 
















Handicapped 






A 






Hot 




Children 


Very 


Fairly 


moderate 


f axny 


Very 


ascer*" 




Worker Placed 


general 


General 


amount 


close 


close 


tained 


Total 


0 


54% 


55% 


64% 


36% 






56% 


1 


23 


17 


21 








18 


2 or more 


23 


28 


14 


14 


100 


100 


26 


Total 


100% 


100% 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


U 


26 


53 


14 


7 


2 


1 


103 



Table 4,21 



number of Handicapped Children Placed During 1972 by Worker's Perception 
of' Supervisor' 8 Satisfaction with Her/Hln 
For Adoption Workers 



number of 
Handicapped 
Children 
TJorker Placed 


SupervlsoriSi* Satisfaction ♦Ith VoTk«r: 

One of y^bove About Below 
the bast Averap.e average average 


Not 
ascer- 
tained 


Total 


0 


42% 


56% 


77% 




33% 


56% 


1 


26 


16 


14 


100 




18 


2 or more 


32 


27 


9 




67 


26 


Total 


100% 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


11 


19 


55 


22 


1 


6 


103 
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Table 4.?2 



IJumber of Handicapped Children Placed DurltiR 1972 by Frequency of Worker's 
Informal Dealings with Other Workers In the Afjency 
For Adoption ^Torhers 





Frequency of Informal Dealings: 






Number of 
Handicapped 
Children 
Worker Placed 


Several 
times a 
day 


2 or 3 
times 
A day 


A fevr 
times 
. a' week 


About 
once or 
twice 
a \;eek 


Less 
than 
once 
a week 


Total 


0 


60% 


v87. 


23% 


50% 


33% 


56% 


1 


13 


14 


46 




33 


18 


2 or oore 


27 


18 


31 


50 


33 


26 


Total 


lOOZ 


100% 


100% 


100% 


90% 


100% 


11 


63 


22 


13 


2 


3 


103 
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Table A. 23 

Hinaber of Handicapped Children Placed During 1972 by Frequency of Worker's 
Professional Interaction vrlth TtorkerB at Other Agencies In the Same County 

For Adoptloit ^lor^r.ers 



Frequency of Interaction: 



Kuid)er of 
Handicapped 
Children 
TlorUer Placed 


Several 
times a 

week 


Several 
times a 
month 


Several 
times a 
year 


Rarely 
or 

never 


Total 


0 


69% 


56% 


44% 


43% 


56% 


1 


9 


21 


24 


14 


18 


2 or more 


22 


23 


32 


43 


26 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


'ioo~%~ 


Tl 


32 


39 


25 


7 


103 



Table 4.24 



number of Handicapped Children Placed During 1972 by Frequency of Worker *s 
Professional Interaction with ITorkers at Other Agencies In Other Counties 
For Adoption Uorj^ers ^ 

I Frequency of Interaction: 

number of 

Handicapped ! Several Several Several Rarely 



Children 
Worker Placed 


times a 
week 


times a 
month 


times a 
year 


or 

never 


Total 


0 


30% 


^,9% 


64% 


73% 


56% 


1 


10 


16 


13 


27 


18 


2 or more 


60 


35 


18 




26 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


It 


10 


37 


45 


11 


103 
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emphasis on the worker as therapist, The educational process sensitizes the 
worker to seeldng pathology and defines her roles in terms of treatment. 
In studying families as potential parents for a handicapped child, theso 
workers may focus on the family *s need to seek out a child \rfio is different. 
She nay view these needs as detrimental to good parenting and dissuade the 
family from adopting. 

Repeatedly the description MMt of uor'-.ers who are placing special need 
children emphasized: 1) these x^orliers refused to judge families but felt that 
a given family might be able to parent a particular child no matter ho^^ unusual 
that faiQlly; 2) the workers felt that the atypical family ni^ht actually offer 
more to a child because of their differences; 3) that they viewed their major 
task as finding a good home for a child not Preventing a placement because the 
family did not meet ideal standards; and 4) they concentrated on 'letting the 
child placed using a wide variety of resources rather than accepting non-place- 
ment because traditional techniaues did not result in a placement. 

The data in Tables 4. IS and 4.19 confirm the previous finding that workers' 
experience, as measured by both length of tine in child welfare and with oresent 
agency, is related to the placement of handicapped children, ^^en we look at 
the characteristics of the v;ork situations (Tables 4.20 to 4.24) we see that 
those ^zorUers vjho have the most feneral supervision and those who perceive 
their supervisor as ratin*^. them hi'^hly, are most likely to have placed more 
handicapped children* This may result because placing a handicapped child is 
seen as doing a good job and because the worker is apt to be more experienced 
and need less supervision; or it may be that the creative and persistent search 
for effective ways to find families is most likely to develop under close 
supervision. 
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Analyzing the effect of the tjorher's Interaction with other workers, we 
see that frequent interaction within the agency and within the county seenjs to 
have a negative effect in placement, but frequent interaction with workers in 
other counties has a positive effect. Our data offer no explanation for this 

phenomena. It needs to be studied in greater detail. 

WORKERS' ATTITUDES 

. W ' i 

Since actual! placenent of handicapped children varies xriLth the number of 
such children in agency custody, the size of the agency, and community 
facilities, the worker's actual placement record may not reflect her potential 
ability to make such placements. One of the critical dimensions of such 
potential is the attitude the ^/orker has developed regardin** the feasibility 
of placinf*, children with various l:inds of handicaps. Does she believe children 
with a handicap can be placed? In order to determine whether the individual 
worker believed children \rf.th various kinds of handicaps could be placed, each 
worker was asked to indicate whether she thoa^ht eif>hteen different handicaps 
was very likely, likely, or unlikely to prevent placement of a child in h^r 
community. The responses to these questions allow some measure of the worker's 
attitudes toward placin': such children, although it is not independent of the 
worker's experience with her connunity or her personal e3q)erience in placing 
such children. Table 4.25 shows the distribution of worker's perception of 
the lil:elihood of each handicap preventing placement for each category of 
worker. These data are not consistent but there seems to be a clear tendency 
for those workers who have placed a handicapped child to feel that given 
handlcAps are unlikley to prevent the placement of a child in an adoptive home. 

Thc>sc L'eypuiiouii weie romi^rjfnJ Xato a handicap score ranging from IH to 54. 
A worker who responded that each of the handicaps T7ould be *Very likely to 
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Table 4.25 

Woi:|geLr8.Perceptiona As to Li^'.elihood of a Particular Handicap 
Preventing Placement of a Child By Type of Caseload 
and Placement of a Handicapped Child 



Adoption Worker Placed Handicapped Child (45 cases) 



Type of 

Handicap 



Very likely 
to Prevent 
Placement 



Severe acting 
out 

Facial Deformity 

Orthopedic Problem 

Cardiac or Pulmonary 
Deficiency (correct- 
able) 

Monfjoloid 
Retardation 

Mild Ifental 
Retardation 

Blind 

Partially sighted 
Deaf 

Hyperkinetic 

Bed IJetter 

Diabetic 

Allergies 

Asthma 

Epilepsy 

Sickle-cell Anemia 
Cystic Fibrosis 
Cerebral Palsy 



16 
4 
7 



62 

7 
24 
2 
1 

7 

4 
2 

7 

29 
60 
38 



Likely to 

Prevent 

Placement 



64 
53 
11 

16 

31 

40 
60 
36 
47 
44 
11 
22 
2 
11 
47 
60 
33 
51 



Unlikely to 

Prevent 

Placement 



20 
42 
82 

84 

7 

44 
16 
62 
38 
40 
89 
73 
96 
89 
47 
11 
7 
11 



Total 

]00% 
99% 
100% 

100% 

mnz 

1007. 
100% 

lOO"': 

101% 
100% 
1007 

100% 
1007. 
101''< 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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Table 4.25 Continued 

Workers Perceptions As to Likelihood of a Particular T^andicap 
Preventini^ Placement of a Child 3y Type of Caseload 
and Placement of a Handicapped Child 

Adoption Worker did not place Handicapped Child (56 cases) 

Very likely Likely to Unlikely to 

Type of to Prevent Pfcevent Prevent 

Handicap Placement Placement Placement Total 



Severe acting 
GUI; 


20 


66 


14 


100% 


Facial Deformity 


21 


59 


20 


100% 


Orthopedic Problem 


— 


25 


75 


100% 


Cardiac or 

Pulmonary Deficiency 
(correctable) 


7 


34 


59 


100% 


Mongoloid 
Retardation 


•J J 


36 


9 




Mid Mental 

A tilt 1> Jl w i 1 \> u 

Tvetardation 


4 


66 


30 


100% 


Blind 


23 


46 


30 


99% 


Partially sif^hted 


4 


43 


54 


101% 


Deaf 


12 


55 


32 


90% 


Hyperkinetic 


4 


57 


39 


100% 


Bed Wetter 




23 


77 


100% 


Diabetic 


2 


29 


70 


101% 


Allerr;ies 




16 


84 


100% 


Asthma 




20 


80 


100% 


Epilepsy 


7 


59 


34 


100% 


Sickle-cell Anemia 


20 


64 


16 


100% 


Cystic Fibrosis 


52 


37 


11 


100% 


Cerebral Palsy 


45 


39 


16 


100% 
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Table 4,25 Continued 
Workers Percaptlons As to Likelihood of a Particular Handicap 
Preventing Placement of a Child By Type of Caseload 
and Placetnent of a Handicapped Child 



Supervisors (14 Cases) 

Very Likely Likely to Unlikely to 

Type of to Prevent Prevent Prevent 

Handicap Placement Placement Placenient Total 



Severe acting out 


21 


57 


21 


'm 


Facial Deformity 


^1 


50 


29 


100% 


Orthopedic Problem 


— 


29 


71 


lOOZ 


Cardiac or 

Pill TY>rtnflT*v np^HoHpnPV 

(correctable) 


7 


29 


64 


100% 


Mongoloid 
ivBuaroauxon 


7Q 






100% 


Retardation 


14 


43 


43 


100% 


Blind 


29 


64 


7 


100% 


Partially sighted 


— 


21 


79 


100% 


Deaf 


7 


50 


43 


100% 


Hyperkinetic 


14 


43 


43 


100% 


Bed Wetter 




21 


79 


100% 


Diabetic 




43 


57 


100% 


Allergies 




7 


93 


100% 


Asthma 




21 


79 


100% 


Epilepsy 


36 


14 


50 


100% 


Sickle-cell Anemia 


36 


29 


36 


101% 


Cystic Fibrosis 


43 


36 


21 


100% 


Cerebral Palsy 


29 


43 


29 


101% 
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Table 4,25 Continued 
Workers Perceptions As to Likelihood of a Particular Handicap 
Preventing Placement of a Child By Type of Caseload 
and Placement of a Handicapped Child 



Other Worker (88 Cases) 

Very LUcely Likely to Unlikely to 

Type of to Prevent Prevent Prevent 

Handicap Placement Placement Placement Total 



Severe acting 
out 


28 


59 


12 


^ J 19 


Facial Deformity 


11 


68 


20 


if y /• 


OrfHonprllc PT^ohTptn 






UU 




Pulmonary Deficiency 
f correctable^ 


3 


34 


62 


■/ 7 /A 


MoncololH 
Retardation 


56 


41 


3 


100% 


Mid Mental 

"Do t* Q T*/1 iXVA ATI 


7 








Blind 




S4 


12 








4Q 


47 




DPflf 


74 






XWV A> 


Hyperkinetic . . 


■ 11 


52 


37 


lOOX 


Bed Wetter 




19 


79 


99% 


Diabetic 




35 


64 


100% 


Allergies 




18 


81 


100% 


Asthma 




32 


67' • 


100% 


Epilepsy 


17 


58 


25 


100% 


Sickle-cell Anemia 


23 


51 


26 


100% 


Cystic Fibrosis 


39 


51 


10 


100% 


Cerebral Palsy 


37 


53 


9 


99% 



118 
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prevent placement'* of a child received a score of 18 while the worker who 
responded that each of the handicaps was ' unlikely to prevent placement'* 
received a score of 54. 

Tables 4.26 through 4.30 presents the median handicap score for various 
catep,orie8 of wofi:ers. The xjorkers who have placed a handicapped child have 
the highest median score or are least likely to see the various handicaps as 
preventing placement. ITo clear differences emerge when these data are examined 
for various categories of sex, age, educationj or length of experience. 

In order to determine the extent to x/hich the xjorker^s attitude is a 
reflection of her agency's experience with such children, each worker was asked 
if she could recall her a^^ency havinp, nlaced such a child ♦ Table 4.31 presents 
the correlations between perceived lil:elihood of placin"; a child with a 
particular handicap and recall of their having placed such a child. A negative 



correlation indicates the relationship is in the expected direction (i.e., 
recall of placement is associated with perception that a handicap is unlikely to 
prevent placement). The highest correlations in this table are for the less 
severe handicaps. In other words, all workers recognize a severe handicap is 
likely to cause difficulties, but those vjorkers who are aware that children 
with less severe handicaps have been placed are more likely to see the handicap 
as not preventing placement. 

Table 4.32 presents the correlation between worker/s perception of the 
likelihood of placing a child TTith a particular handicap and whether there is 
currently such a child in custody. There is no discernible pattern here so 
that clearly a worker's perception of placing a child uith a particular handicap 
is not due to her experiences with the child but, rather is related to her 
kna\«7 ledge a child with a particular handicap has been placed in the past. 
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Table 4.26 

Median Handicap Score by Worker's Sex, Type of Caseload 
and Placement of Handicapped Child 







Adoption 








Adoption 


Worker 








worKer 


u±a uoz 








■Placed 


Place 


■ 






Handicapped 


Handicapped 






Worker Sex: 


Child 


Child 


Other Workers 


Supervisors 




37 


42 


41 


35 


Female 


43 


40 


39 


43 


IT 


46 


57 


88 


14 


Total 


42 


40 


39 


42 




Table 4.27 






^fedian Handicap Score by TJorlcer^s Educatlpn, Type of Caseload 




and Placement of Handicapped Child 








Adoption 








Adoption 


Worker 








'lorker 


Did Mot 








Placed 


Place 






Uorlccr'G 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 






Education: 


Child 


Child 


Other Workers 


Supervisors 


Less than BA/BS 


37 


35 


36 




BA/3S 


41 


40 


AO 


37 


IKW 


40 


44 


40 


42 


liA In Sociology 








35 


or Psychology 


45 


35 


35 


Other 


41 


36 


36 


35 


Mot ascertained 


42 


36 


45 




n 


46 


57 


88 


14 


Total 


42 


40 


39 


42 
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Table ^.28 



Median Handicap Score by Worker's Age, Type of Caseload 
and Placement of ''andlcapped Child 







Adoption 








Adoption 


T/orlcer 








IJorker 


Did Not 








Placed 


Place 








Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Other 


Super- 


Worker's Age: 


Child 


Child 


llorkers 


visors 


28 years old or 


45 


42 


39 


35 


younger 










29 to 38 years 


40 


41 


41 


35 


old 










39 to 48 years 


39 


35 


35 


46 


old 










49 to 58 years 


41 


40 


41 


50 


old 










59 years old or 


37 


46 


36 


37 


older 










Hot ascertained 


43 


39 


50 


42 


H 


46 


57 


88 


14 


Total 


42 


40 


39 


42 
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Table 4.29 

Median Handicap Score by number of Years vrlth Present Agency , Type of 
Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 







Adoption 








Adoption 


Worker 








Worker 


Did Hot 








Placed 


Place 






ilinsber of Years with 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 






Present Agency: 


.Child 


Child 


Other Workers 


Supervisors 


Less than 2 years 


35 


37 


37 


35 


2 to 5 years 


43 


41 


39 


35 


6 to 8 years 


41 


39 


41 


46 


More than 9 years 


40 


44 


37 


43 


:Iot ascertained 






50 




H 


46 


57 


88 


14 


Total 


42 


40 


39 


42 




Table 4.30 






Median Handicap Score by Nunber of Years Worker has been In Child Uelfare 


Hork» Type of Caseload and Placement of Handicapped Child 










Adoption 








Adoption 


Worl:er 








Worker 


Did Hot 








Placed 


Place 






Ilunber of Years in 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 






Child Welfare Work: 
r 


Child 


Child 


Other Workers 


Supervisors 


Less than 2 years 


35 


37 


37 


35 


2 to 5 years 


40 


40 


41 


35 


6 to 8 years 


44 


41 


41 


46 


More than 9 years 


42 


44 


36 


43 


Hot ascertained 


36 




50 




N 


46 


*-57 


88 


14 


Total 


42 


40 


39 


42 






^'J•^ 
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Table 4,31 



Correlations Between Worker^s Perception of Ability to Place Child Hlth 
a Given Handicap and With Her Recollection of Agency Having 
Placed Such a Child by Type of Caseload and Placement 
of Handicapped Child 



Handicap : 


V/orker's Recollection of Agency Ilnylng Placed 
Such a Handicap 


Adoption 
Ado p t i on Worke r 
Worker Did Not 
Placed Place 

Handicapped Handicapped Other Super- 
Child Child Workers visors 


Severe acting out 


-.30 


-.02 


-.14 


-.32 


Facial deformity 


-.12 


-.30 


-.11 


-.14 


Orthopedic problem 


-.31 


-.49 


-.38 


-.41 


Cardiac or T)ulinonary 










vie JLXVi*XdiVi*jr \Vi*(JLi.cvi* uauxc/ 


-.43 


-.46 


-.45 


-.25 




-.25 


.08 


-.14 


-.33 


riXXvl lUCliUciX JL CUaJLvloLXUll 


-.24 


-.34 


-.17 


-.66 


Blind 


— OA 


-.22 


.01 


-.29 


£^ aJL uxaxxjr ox^iiucu 


-.34 


-.51 


-.29 


-.46 


Deaf 


-.19 


-.31 


-.21 


.13 


I7vn A fV 4 n At* A f 


-.30 


-.20 


-.17 


-.33 • 


RaH UAt*t*AT* 


-.27 


-.56 


-.40 


-.71 


Diabetic 


-.37 


-.47 


-.23 


-.35 


Allergies 


-.50 


-.67 


-.31 


-.54 


Asthma 


-.34 


-.49 


-.26 


-.26 


Epilepsy 


-.42 


-.32 


-.17 


-.41 


Sickle-cell anemia 


-.06 


-.02 


-.07 


-.21 


Cystic fibrosis 


-.22 


-.17 


.01 


-.10 


Cerebral palsy 


-.24 


-.16 




-.61 
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Table 4; 32 

Correlations Between Worker's Perception of Ability to Place Child 
With a Given Handicap and Agency's Custody of Child With That 
Handicap by Type of Caseload and Placement 
of Handicapped Child 



Handicap : 


Agency's Custody, of Child With Handicap 

Adoption 
Adoption Worker 
Worker Did Hot 
Placed Place 

Handicapped Handicapped Other Super- 
Child Child Workers visors 


Severe acting out 


.16 


-•17' 


.13 


.39 


Facial deformity 


.03 


r?08 


-j02 . 


.04 


Orthopedic problem 


-.10 


-.19 


-.31 


-.24 


Cardiac or pulmonary 








-.06 


deficiency (correctable) 


-.20 


-.33 


-.25 


Mongoloid retardation 


.05 


.20 


.05 


.06 


tilld mental retardation 


-.20 


-.27 


-.18 


-.32 


Blind 


-.29 


-.21 


.12 


-.11 


Partially sighted 


-.09 


-.47 


-.23 


-.46 


Deaf 


-.16 


-.28 


-.10 


.39 


Hyperkinetic 


-.07 


-.15 


-.15 


.29 


Bed wetter 


-.25 


-.56 


-.44 


-.48 


Diabetic 


-.29 


-.53 


-.14 


.04 


Allergies 


-.41 


-,55 


-.35 


-.62 


ASunma 


-.33 


-.54 


-.23 


-.08 


Epilepsy 


-.35 


-.37 


-.05 


-.11 


Sickle-cell anemia 


.11 


.08 


-.07 


.33 


Cystic fibrosis 


-.11 


-.07 


.09 


-.26 


Cerebral palsy 


-.04 


-.11 


.07 
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Examination of vzorker's characteristics as they differ anong cater.uriea 
of workers 5 suggests workers who have placed a handicapped child are likely 
to have had greater experience in the field of child \7elfare av^ have worked 
at their present agency for a lonp.er time. They have fairly general supervision 
and feel their supervisors would rate them highly. They have somewhat fewer 
informal dealings xzith their co-workers and \7±th wc-hers in other agencies in 
the same county but are more likely to interact frequently \7itV workers in 
other counties t 

The findings regarding effective placeirent of handicapped children are: 
1) public metropolitan agency workers are ™re likely to have placed two or 
more children; 2) as age of worker and experience of »;orker increases so does 
the likelihood that she has placed handicapped children; 3) workers 'rLth a 
M.S.W. degree are less likely to have placed than workers wit^ other decrees* 
4) more r.sneral supervision and perception of doing a good job are related to 
increased placement i and 5) interaction with workers in other counties leads to 
increased placements, whereas frequent interaction with workers in one's own 
agency or in ai^.encies T;ithin one's own county does not. The worker's attitudes 
toward the feasibility of placing children vrLth various handicaps is related to 
her o\m experience in placing such children and her knowledr»c that her agency 
has been able to place such children. 



